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News of Farmland Values, Sports, Bank Failures 



Farmland values am stronger in 1988 

because of record farm income in 1987 
and the subsiding of farm financial dif- 
ficulties of the early 1980's. After going 
down for 6 years, farmland values 
averaged $564 per acre early this year, 
up 3 percent from Last year. However, 
this average is still 31 percent below the 
record for nominal value, $823 in 1982. 
With inflation running at about4 per- 
cent, the real value for 1988 is down 1 
percent from 1987. 

Prices received by farmers in 1988 will 
average about the same as last year, with 
higher crop prices about offsetting lower 
livestock prices. Cash receipts will be a 
little higher than last year's $134 billion 
as crop increases more than offset live- 
stock reductions. With expenses rising 
from last year's relative low, net cash in- 
come is forecast at $50-$55 billion, 
down slightly from last year's $57 billion. 

Crop prices are showing strength from 
smaller projected plantings, lower grain 
stocks, and increasing exports of bulk 
commodities. Wheal stocks on March 1 
were down 1 5 percent from a year earlier 
to 1 .9 billion bushels, and they could fall 
tol.2billionbushelsbyJune L Com 
stocks on March 1 were down 7 percent 
from a year earlier to 7,6 billion bushels. 

Prospective plantings of major spring 
field crops indicate a small acreage 
reduction from last year. This is in con- 
trast to relatively sharp declines in the 
past2 years. Higher prices, lower 
acreage reduction requirements for cot- 
ton and rice, reduced paid land diversion 
payments, and possibly lowerprogram 
participation rates are encouraging plant- 
ing and are partially offsetting the con- 
tinued entry of acreage into the 
long-term Conservation Reserve 
Program. 

Livestock prices, especially hogs, are 
underpressure from increased supplies 
of red meat and poultry. Hog producers 
continue to expand output at a modest 
pace and hog inventories are up. Broiler 




output may climb 5 percent this year and 
turkey 10. However, beef production is 
expected to decline about 4 percent. 
Even though the combination of lower 
producer prices and rising feed costs is 
eroding livestock returns from the rela- 
tively high levels of 1986 and 1987, cow- 
calf operators will probably have one of 
their more profitable years as calf and 
yearling prices remain high, 

Sizable storage stocks of apples and 
pears and larger remaining supplies of 
fresh oranges and grapefruit will likely 
push grower prices for all fruit below 
year-earlier levels this spring. 

UJS. agricultural exports in fiscal 1988 
are forecast at $32.5 billion and 142.5 
million metric tons. This is a t6-percent 
rise in value and 10-percent rise in 
volume from last season. 

Most of the export volume gains this 
year are coming from bulk rather than 
high-value products. Wheat exports 



during 1987/88 are up more ihan 50 per- 
cent from last year's depressed total, to 
the largpst since 1981/82. Com exports 

I are up about 10 percent, but world com 
trade will continue marginally below last 
year's depressed level, Despite record 
world oilseed production, U.S. soybean 

' exports may grow about 4 percent. 

The role of export programs has not 
diminished even though tower loan rates 
and a less expensive dollar have made 
U.S. commodity prices more competi- 
I live, Other exporters have continued sub- 
sidies, importers maintain trade barriers, 
I and the dollar has not depreciated sig- 
i nificantly in some important U.S. export 
! markets. Many markets face tight 
! foreign exchange constraints or high 

food aid needs, The United States 
. operates a spectrum of export programs, 
I discussed in this issue, to assist U.S. 
agricultural exports. 

Soviet grain production in 1987 totaled 
21 1 million tons, about 1 percent above a 
year earlier, This marks the first time that 
two consecutive crops of over 200 mil- 
lion tons have been harvested. Area was 
down* but yields moved back up near 
trend. 

Total Soviet grain imports in 1987/88 

(July-June) are likely to be the highest in 
3 years despite the size of the crop this 
year and last. The gain is primarily from 
larger wheat purchases. Aided by the Ex- 
pon Enhancement Program and Soviet 
demand for milling-quality wheat, the 
U.S. share of Soviet import volume is 
likely to rise to about half this year, up 
from less than 1 percent in 1985/86. 

About as many banks are likely to fail 
this year as last, but less of the stress is 
coming from agriculture, In 1985,60 
percent of the banks that failed were 
agricultural. In 1987 this was down to 
45 percent. While agricultural banks 
have begun to fare somewhat better in 
response to an improved agricultural 
economy, the failure rate soared last year 
for banks tied to the energy sector. 
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Farmers use forecasts of local and nation- 
al market prices and weather conditions 
to help plan for the future. Over the 
years, they have developed experience in 
coping with forecasts they assumed to be 
true but were not, and they have used for- 
mal insurance and informal strategies to 
hedge against known risks. 

But farmers have Utile defense against 
uncertain events, either domestic or 
foreign, that are due to government ac- 
tions or major variations in world 
weather patterns. This was demonstrated 
during the agricultural boom of the 
1970's and the bust of the 1980*5, 

Economic forecasis, such as those in 
Agricultural Outlook, sometimes are 
clouded by factors which no one can 
foresee, or factors over which the 
relevant decisionmaker has no control. 

Who could have foretold the devastating- 
ly late and poor monsoon in Asia and its 
effect on the 1987 crop and on world 
prices? What fanner could have said in 
the early 1980's, "I choose to farm In an 
economy with a larger money supply and 
therefore with lower interest rates"? Be- 
cause of the unpredictability of major 
events that affect the national and interna- 
tional agricultural economies* it is get- 
ling harder to know how to use economic 
forecasts. 



In the past, people would often take 
forecasts at face value and simply act as 
if they would be borne out by events. 
For example, the price of hogs is forecast 

to be near $50 this summer and then drop 
to the low $40's this fall. 

One could simply accept that forecast 
and act on it. This Is what farmers do, ap- 
propriately, when dealing with forecasts 
about events and processes with which 
they are familiar t such as the likely 
responses of corn yields to fertilizer ap- 
plications, or milk yields to feeding rates. 

Some forecasts are ranged — giving a set 
of possible outcomes so that the user 
recognizes the uncertainty attached to the 
forecast. For instance, net cash farm in- 
come is forecast in a range of $50-55 bil- 
lion this year, 

A farm equipment manufacturer for 
whom this forecast is important might 
determine the consequences if the actual 
outcome is at one end of the range or the 
other, and then attach a degree of con- 
fidence to each of the two outcomes. 
Using this information, a manager can 
work out the best position to take. This 
is one way to allow for known risks. 

Another is for producers to plan their 
marketing strategy around established 
price cycles. They can engage in formal 
insurance, such as crop insurance, or in- 
formal insurance, such as hedging their 
position in hogs in the futures market to 
help protect themselves from an unex- 
pected price shift. Other strategies for in- 
formal insurance include diversified 
enterprise combinations and maintaining 
cash or credit reserves for the proverbial 
rainy day. 

But it gets harder to make decisions 
when producers are increasingly faced 
by uncertainty caused by events that they 
can neither predict nor control. Greater 
exposure to these uncertainties has come 
along with U.S. farmers' increasing de- 
pendence on world markets. Two major 
sources of risk that affect US. farmers 
are climatic events in other hemispheres 
and the ponies and actions of govern- 
ments. 



Wheat yields in the USSR are more 
volatile than in the United States — main- 
ly because of differences in geography 
and the consequent weather patterns. If 
neither country relied on world markets 
for imports or exports of wheat, the 
weather in Russia* and how the USSR 
responds to it, would not make a dif- 
ference to the U-S. wheat farmer. 
However, both countries are active in 
world markets, and weather in Russia 
does make a difference to farmers in the 
United States. 

United Stales and Soviet government 
policy changes can exacerbate the effect 
that Russian weather patterns have on 
U>S. wheat producers. There was a time 
when the USSR tended to lighten its col- 
lecuvebdtaficrashortcrop. Now the 
Soviets are more likely to seek imports 
to stabilize their livestock economy — 
with larger needs in some years and 
smaller needs in others. 

A major exporter Like the United States 
is then faced with volatile export markets 
and price fluctuations such as those ex- 
perienced since the early 1970's and the 
first major "Russian grain deal." US. 
farm programs were more concerned 
with price and income support for 
farmers than with stabilization of world 
markets. The USSR sought Improved 
dieis and the United States sought 
markets for surplus grain. But US. 
farmers were left with more volatile 
markets. 

The US. Government is examining what 
more can be done to provide producers 
with means to manage potentially devas- 
tating risks. 

The Export Enhancement Program (EEP) 
and the Targeted Export Assistance 
Program (TEA) indirecdy protect 
farmers from adverse effects of foreign 
government policies, as the Export 
CreditGuaramcc Program assists U.S. 
agricultural exporters- 
Provisions for reserve stocks of grain 
help stabilize prices, but do so best when 
price supports are high relative to free 
market prices; then there is little upside 
fluctuation and the programs limit 
downside fluctuations. Under programs 
with loan rates close to free market 
prices, price fluctuations are greater. 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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The Food Security Act of 1985 mandated 
a program for educating fanners in ihe 
use of agricultural commodity futures 
and option markets. Such programs rely 
on private rather than public actions to 
deal with price volatility. Still, fanners' 
plans based on forecasts can receive as 
great a shock from, say, the weather af- 
fecting the soybean crop in South 
America this May and June as from the 
weather on their own farm. [Clark Ed- 
wards (202)786-3313} 



LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 



Prices received for livestock products in 
1988, especially hogs, will average a lit- 
tle below last year, as supplies of red 
meat and poultry increase from a year 
earlier* Cash receipts from livestock 
marketings likely will be slightly below 
last year's $74 billion. 

After relatively high net returns in 1986 
and 1987, pork and poultry production is 
expanding 5-6 percent. However, the 
combination of lower producer prices 
and rising feed costs is eroding returns. 
Producers' returns could average near 
breakeven, unless feed costs rise more 
than now seems likely. 

Beef production is expected to decline 
about 4 percent, but cow-calf operators 
will probably have one of their more 
profitable years as calf and yearling 
prices remain high. Higher returns will 
induce a modest increase in heifer reten- 
tion, likely leading to a stabilization of 
cattle numbers during 1989. 

Fewer Cattle Slaughtered, 
But at Heavier Weights 

Fed cattle traded in the low to middle 
$70 range per cwt during March, in 
response to tighter supplies of fed cattle 
and reduced nonfed cattle slaughter. 
Steer and heifer slaughter averaged 
below 520,000 head per week during 
March, the lowest since December 1985- 
Winter storms in the major cattle feeding 
areas of the High Plains slowed rates of 
gain and pushed back marketing dates. 

Larger fed cattle marketings had been ex- 
pected to reduce feedlot inventories. In* 
stead, more fed cattle will be pushed into 
the spring quarter, when counterseasonal 
higher slaughter will pressure cattle 



prices and reduce fed cattle profits. 
Producers require fed cattle prices near 
$70 per cwt through the spring quarter to 
break even. 

Commercial cow and bull slaughter has 
been running 7 percent lower this year. 
First-quarter cow slaughter totaled 1 .5 
million head, the lowest since the spring 
quarter of 1980. 

While nonfed slaughter is down, cattle 
weights have stayed relatively high. 
Dressed carcass weights for steers and 
heifers remain above the average of the 
past several years. Cow weights during 
March averaged 12 pounds above a year 
earlier, and were down only slightly 
from those reported in February. 
February represented a 16-pound year- 
over-year increase. 

The increase in bull weights is even 
larger, with the first-quarter average near- 
ly 40 pounds higher than a year earlier, 
at 845 pounds dressed weight. Much of 
the increase may be attributed to greater 
1 winterfeedingonrelatively cheap and 
abundant forage. 

Higher farm prices have not been entire- 
ly absorbed by higher prices at retail. 
Retail beef prices rose 1 percent to $2.46 
per pound in February, from $2.43 in 
January. Fed steers in Omaha advanced 
nearly 5 percent, or $3 per cwt. The car- 
cass-retail spread was unchanged. 

Thus, the live animal price rise resulted 
in a narrowing of the farm -carcass 
spread, to the smallest since 1 970. 
Higher byproduct credits helped absorb 
some of the cattle price increase; 
however, the narrower spread and the 
reduced supply of market-ready cattle 
resulted in a shorter work week in 
several slaughter plants. 

Boxed beef movement to retail outlets 
and hotels, restaurants, and institutions 
has been sluggish lately, suggesting that 
any increase in utilization of slaughter 
capacity might be met by weaker prices 
for live cattle. In spite of the prospects 
for some weakness during May, cattle 
prices still are likely to average near $70 
this spring, as nonfed slaughter remains 
sharply below 1983-87. 

Beyond the spring, there remains some 
question about where the cattle sector is 
headed. Supplies of competing meats 



are expected to increase 8 to 10 percent 
above a year earlier from this spring 
through the fall* with cold storage stocks 
already building to near seasonal highs. 

Much of this meat will move out of 
storage during the summer quarter, when 
breakeven prices for fed cattle will reach 
the $72 -$74 range, nearly S 10 per cwt 
above the selling price for cattle last sum- 
mer. Seasonally higher cattle slaughter 
and larger supplies of pork and poultry 
are not likely to support fed cattle prices 
in this range. 

Pork S applies Increase, 
Retail Prices Below Last Year 

POrk producers continue to expand out- 
put at a modest pace. The hog inventory 
in the 10 quarterly reporting States on 
March 1 was 40.5 million head, 6 per- 
cent higher than a year earlier. Hogs 
kept for breeding were up 4 percent to 
5.42 million. The market hog inventory, 
at 35.08 million, was up 6 percent. 

Last winter's 10-State pig crop (Decem- 
ber 1987 through February 1988) was 6 
percent larger than the previous year, at 
15.77 million head. However, the pig 
crop was somewhat smaller than it would 
have been with the 10-pcrcent increase 
that producers had indicated in farrowing 
intentions on December 1 . As of March 
1, farrowing intentions for March-May 
were 2 percent higher than a year ago. un- 
changed from intentions reported in 
December. Farrowing intentions for 
June-August 1988 were also up2pcrcent. 

Consistent with the increase in hog inven- 
tories and farrowing Intentions, pork 
production is likely to continue above a 
year earlier at least through the summer. 
with the greatest year-over-year in- 
creases in July and August. Second and 
third-quarter production may be up about 
10 and 8 percent, respectively, while 
fourth-quarter production may be nearly 
unchanged from fourth-quarter 1987. 

Imports are contributing to the expansion 
in pork supplies. For the year, net im- 
ports are expected to be around 1 18 bil- 
lion pounds, up from 1068 billion in 
1987. 

Slocks of pork in cold storage are sub- 
stantially greater than Iasi year's 
depressed level, and they have increased 
rapidly. By ihe end of the second 
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quarter, they could exceed last year by 
nearly 100 million pounds. 

Despite the increase in pork supplies, 
prospects are for a fairly strong price 
structure through midyear. Demand for 
cookout items — primarily pork chops 
and pork steak, which are cut from pork 
loins and butts — should be brisk, in view 
of the tight supply of competing beef 
cuts. 

Market hog inventories suggest that hog 
slaughter may be relatively light in May 
and June, reducing fresh pork supplies 
and supporting wholesale pork prices. 
Barrow and gilt prices, which averaged 
$45 perewt at the seven major markets 
during the first quarter, are likely to 



reach the low $50* s in June. Second- 
quarter prices are expected to average 
$45 to $49. 

Because of a potentially sharp increase in 
pork production between June and Sep- 
tember, hog prices could slide into the 
low $40*s per cwt before the end of the 
third quarter. If they do, cash receipts 
could slip below cash expenditures and 
replacement costs. Fourth-quarter feed- 
ing margins may average slightly above 
breakeven, though, as hog prices stabi- 
lize in the low $40'$ per cwt and feed 
prices decline seasonally. 

Retail pork prices in January and 
February averaged S 1 .84 per pound, 



down 3 cents from a year cariicr. The 
farm-to-retail spread was 1 cent wider, at 
$1.11 per pound, with the farm value 
down 4 cents to $.73 per pound. 

For all of 1988, retail pork prices are ex- 
pected to average 1 to 4 percent below 
1987*s$l,89perpound. Theriseinthe 
farm-to-retail spread is likely to be 3 to 7 
percent. In 1987. the spread rose 10 per- 
cent over 1986. 

Second-Quarter Broiler Output 
May Climb 7 Percent 

Broiler prices showed unexpected 
strength in March, rising to 48-49 cents 
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per pound, from 44 in February. The 
price strength in March may be related to 
tighter beef supplies. 

Monthly hatch data for November 1987 
through January 1988 indicate first- 
quarter production may have been 7 per- 
cent larger than a year earlier. Average 
slaughter weights during fourth-quarter 
1987 weie a bide more than 1 percent 
above the same period in 1986, continu- 
ing a trend toward higher weights. 

The February hatch plus March weekly 
chick placements indicate that produc- 
tion in the second quarter may approach 
7 percent above a year ago. The 
February hatching egg flock, which is 
predominantly broiler-egg layers, was 6 
percent larger than a year earlier. 

An indicator of December slaughter is 
the estimated September broiler hatchery 
supply flock, which is calculated by ad- 
ding placements 7- 14 months earlier. 
These numbers suggest that broiler 
producuon in December 1988 will be 
about the same as in 1987 ♦ Broiler 
production during 1988 is forecast to in- 
crease 5 percent from 1977. 

The 12-city wholesale composite price 
for broilers was 45 cents per pound in 
first-quarter 1988, down from 50 cents a 
year before. Prices in the second quarter 
may average in the 45-49 cent range. 
Prices should hold through most of the 
third quarter because of higher summer 
demand The average price for 1988 is 
expected to be around 46 cents, down 
from 47 a year ago. 

U.S. broiler exports in January 1988 
reached 57 million pounds, a record for 
January* As usual, Japan was the major 
buyer, taking 13 million pounds. Iraq 
and Egypt each took over 7 million 
pounds under the Export Enhancement 
Program, but since January both 
countries have indefinitely stopped fur- 
ther imports of poultry meat. For more 
on broiler exports see the commodity 
spotlight entitled US. Broiler Exports 
SetRecordinigSV 

Turkey Production and 
Exports Are Up 

Turkey producuon during 1988 is ex- 
pected to be 10 percent greater than 
during 1987. But the rate of increase is 
slowing; gains in poult placements over a 



year earlier have been at or below 6 per- 
cent for 2 months, and eggs in incubators 
on March 1 were only 4 percent above a 
year earlier. 

Cumulative placements for 1988 
slaughter were 1 1 percent above a year 
earlier, with half of the yearly place- 
ments reported. Poults placed for 
slaughter in first-quarter 1988 were 17 
percent ahead of a year earlier. Second- 
quarter production is forecast to be 12 
percent above a year ago. 

Turkey stocks on March 1 , at 336 million 
pounds, were 58 percent greater than a 
year earlier. The higher stocks and in- 
creased production put downward pres- 
sure on prices. 

Wholesale prices for Eastern region hen 
turkeys during first-quarter 1988 
averaged 49 cents per pound, down from 
58 cents in 1987. Prices did not show 
their usual strength before Easter. They 
are expected to rise seasonally toward 
the breakeven level of 60 cents during 
the third and fourth quarters, although 
ample supplies of chicken and pork will 
buffer the rise. 

U + S + turkey exports have strengthened 
since September 1987, turning in the 
highest monthly totals since Lhe early 
1980*s. Exports in November and 
December 1987 were 5 million pounds 
each and in January 1988, 4.4 million 
pounds. Average export unit values have 
been dropping, though, from 48 cents per 
pound in November to 35 cents in 
January. 

Leading importers continue to be West 
Germany, Taiwan, Egypt, Canada, 
Japan, and Hong Kong. U.S. turkey ex- 
ports to Taiwan are up from 38,000 
pounds in 1986 to 3 million in 1987. In 
January 1988, exports to Taiwan were 
nearly 1 million pounds, about the same 
as in December. 

In late 1986, Taiwanese chicken prices 
were high following two typhoons that 
reduced feed supplies; imports from the 
United States began that December. 
However, as domestic poultry prices fell 
in Taiwan, its agricultural organizations 
pressured the Government to curtail fur- 
ther poultry imports. In March 1988, 



3,000 Taiwanese farmers demonstrated 
against imports of U.S. turkeys and 
chicken, blaming them for domestic 
chicken prices' falling by more than 50 
percent 

Egg Production 
To Contract in 1988 

The egg market exhibited some strength 
in February and March. The New York 
wholesale grade-A price rose from 50-5 1 
cents per dozen in the first part of 
February to 56-57 cents in March. This 
year's prices were below a year earlier 
and below the breakeven level of 65 
cents. In 1987, mid-March prices were 
61 cents. 

Production during 1988 is expected to be 
nearly unchanged from 1987. First- 
quarter production probably was 1 .7 per- 
cent greater than a year earlier. Output 
totals in January and February were 1 
and 5 percent ahead of a year before, 
respectively. However, most of the 5- 
percent increase in February can be at- 
tributed to the extra day in leap year. 

The U*S. flock during February was 
about the same size as a year earlier. 
The birds may be marginally older; 20.6 
percent had completed a molt, compared 
with 20 1 a year earlier. However, 
slaughter of light-type hens increased 
considerably from November 1987 
through February 1988, indicating a shift 
toward a younger, more efficient flock; 
this could explain the 2~pcrcent increase 
from a year earlier in eggs per layer on 
March I. 

New York wholesale grade-A large eggs 
are forecast to average 56-62 cents per 
dozen during 1988, possibly below the 
62-cent average in 1987* Prices 
averaged 55 cents for first-quarter 1988. 
The second-quarter average is expected 
to be in the 50-54 cent range. 

Average prices are projected to rise 
during the second half of 1988 because 
of seasonally heavier baking demand for 
fourth -quarter holidays and lower ex- 
pected production than a year earlier. 

U.S. egg exports declined to a moderate 
level of 7.7 million dozen in January 
1988, primarily because of a drop in ex- 
ports to Iraq. Sales were also down to 
Japan, to 2.7 million dozen, nearly all in 
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egg products. Exportscontinued strong 
to Hong Kong, at 1 .3 million dozen, all 
shell eggs, EEP sales accounted for in- 
creased shell egg exports to the United 
Arab Emirates and to Oman. 

Higher Milk Per Cow 
Boosts Surplus 

Government dairy purchases under the 
price suppon program have been boosted 
by increases in milk production and slug- 
gish commercial use of higher fat dairy 
products such as butter and cream. 
During January-March, the CCC bought 
the equivalent of 4,2 billion pounds of 
milJc, half again more than a year earlier 
This brought purchases during the first 
half of the marketing year above 6 bil- 
lion pounds, more than during all of 
1986/87. 

Increases in milk production have been 
driven by large gains in milk per cow, 
March milk per cow (21 selected States) 
was 2 J percent above a year earlier on a 
daily average basis. However, this is 
well below the 5.5-percent increase 
during October-December, possibly 
reflecting lower milk-feed price ratios. 

Sales of higher fat dairy products slowed 
during the second half of 1987, follow- 
ing several years of brisk growth. Com- 
mercial use of butter, cream, and fluid 
cream either declined or posted only 
small increases. Some recovery in these 
products is indicated in recent months, 
but sales are not strong, 

January-March removals of butter by 
CCC were almost two-thirds higher than 
a year before, reflecting a jump in the 
surplus of higher fat products. However, 
rising sales of products consisting mostly 
of solids-not-fat absorbed increases in 
production, Purchasesofnonfatdry 
milk during January-March were slightly 
below a year earlier. Cheese purchases 
were slightly larger than a year earlier 
during February-March, after posting 
large increases during October- January, 

Surpluses of dairy products likely will 
diminish as 1988 progresses. Increases 
in milk output probably will shrink, 
while commercial use is expected to 
recover. Even so, annual removals by 
CCC probably will total 7-9 billion 
pounds, up from 6,7 billion in 1987, 



For further information, contact! 
Kevin Bost and Leland Southard, hogs; 
Mark Weimar and Larry Witucki, 
broilers, turkeys, and eggs: Sieve Reed, 
cattle; and Jim MiHer, dairy. All are at 
(202)786-1285, 
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Stocks, Planting Intentions 
Suggest Price Strength 

The March 1 Grain Stocks report 
provides information on the disap- 
pearance of stocks during December- 
February and gives data on old-crop 
supplies available. The Prospective 
Plantings report gives a detailed view of 
what area farmers intended as of early 
March to plant to major spring crops. 
The planting information is used in 
forecasting 1988 production. The stocks 
and planting repents provide analysts 
with information to help predict 1988/89 
supplies. 

US. Wheat Supplies 
Tighten 

Wheat stocks on March 1 were 1,908 mil- 
lion bushels, down 342 million or 15 per- 
cent from a year earlier. The largest 
decline was in off -farm stocks, down 20 
percent, CCC inventory declines over 
the quarter were 305 million bushels. 

Planting intentions showed the expected 
increase (12 percent) in Durum acreage. 
However, the decline in other spring 
wheat areas, especially in Hard Red 
Spring States, was greater than many in- 
dustry analysts expected. 

Dry weather in the Pacific Northwest is 
limiting yield prospects for that region's 
1988/89 wheat crop. However, crops 
generally look good elsewhere. In April, 
the Federal Register published a 1988/89 
wheat production forecast of 2,125 mil- 
lion bushels when USDA requested com- 
ments on the 1989AH) acreage reduction 
program. 

If production is near the 2,125 million 
bushels and disappearance in 1988/89 
nearly matches 1987/88, U.S, ending 
stocks on June 1, 1989, could fall to 0,8 
billion bushels, only 31 percent of utiliza- 
tion. In recent years, stocks have been 
50 to 100 percent of utilization. 



Wheat Exports Up 

US, wheat exports during 1987/88 are 
up more than 50 percent from last year's 
depressed level, to the largest figure 
since 1981/82. A total of 43,5 million 
tons is expected to be shipped this year, 

A combination of stronger foreign 
demand, smaller competitor exports, and 
I the sharp midyear expansion in the Ex- 
port Enhancement Program contributed 
tothis growth. Because of these chan- 
ges, the U.S, world market share, exclud- 
ing intra-EC trade, is expected to be 41 
percent. 

World wheat trade in 1987/88 is ex- 
pected to total 105 million tons, up 14 
mitlion from last year and only 2 million 
below the 1984/85 record. The USSR 
and China have been the largest factors 
in the increase from last year. 

In China, demand pressures have pushed 
imports up sharply, white a reduced crop 
in the USSR led to an import rise of 6 
million tons. Other countries where im- 
ports are expected to be above early 
projections include Iran, Bangladesh, and 
Korea. 

Among U,S, competitors, the European 
Community suffered poor weather that 
held down the size of the wheat crop and 
reduced supplies of quality wheat. In 
Australia, larger-than-expected cuts in 
acreage because of low prices reduced 
the wheat crop by nearly 20 percent from 
the first estimates. 

Large new EEP initiatives to the USSR 
and China, together with expansion of 
the program to cover new markets, 
resulted in 25 million tons of new initia- 
tives between October 1 and mid-April. 
This exceeded total initiatives during the 
preceding 12 months. 

US. Rice Area 
Increases 19 Percent 

The planting intentions survey indicated 
that 2.80 million acres could be planted 
to rice in 1988, up 19 percent from 1987. 
Most of the increase is related to the 
lowering of the acreage reduction 
program from 35 to 25 percent Also, in- 
dications are that reduced enrollment in 
the 50/92 acreage diversion program was 
probably a factor. 
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Higher Prices Slow 
Acreage Decline 

The Prospective Plantings report indi- 
cates that in March farmers planned lo 
plant 871 ,000 fewer acres lhan last year. 
This is in marked contrast lo 1987, when 
area planted to the same crops fell 24. 1 
million acres, and lo 1986, when the 
decline was 14.2 million. 

Higher prices, lower acreage reduction 
requirements for cotton and rice 
programs, reduced paid land diversion 
payments, and possibly lower program 
participation rates are partially offsetting 
the continued entry of area into the long- 
term Conservation Reserve Program. 

Prices received by farmers in March 
1988 were up from a year earlier all 
crops, by 10 percent; feed grains, by 22; 
cotton, 21; oil crops, 19; and food grains, 
13. However, crop prices are noi high by 
historical standards, and com is still 
below the national average loan rale. 
Over the same period, the index of prices 
paid, interest, taxes, and farm wage rates 
increased only 4.4 percent- 



Additions to the CRP will continue lo 
decrease planted area. Through the fifth 
signup in the fall of 1987, 22 million 
acres had been removed from crop 
production. The law sets a goalof 40-45 
million by the end of 1990. However, 
the sixth signup in early 1988 did not at- 
tract heavy bidding, making achievement 
of the goal more difficult. 



Farmers intend to plant more com, cot- 
ton, soybeans, rice, and Durum wheat 
than last year. They plan fewer acres of 
oats, sorghum, other spring wheat, bar- 
ley, and dry edible beans, and have 
planted less winter wheat. 

Planting intentions for oats area show a 
decline of L6 million acres, the Largest 
drop for any crop this year. This decline 
is not necessarily a reduction in oats for 
harvest; in 1987, only 39 percent of the 
plantings were harvested for grain, Oats 
are often planted as a conserving crop on 
acreage idled by Government programs. 
Thus, the decline in oats plantings may 
signify less area moving into Govern- 
ment programs and lower program par- 



ticipation rates, or it may resuli from 
other cropping patterns. 



Among individual States, field crop 
planting intentions are up in North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and Arkansas. Fewer 
acres are planned in Iowa, Kansas, and 
Montana, 

Iowa's decline of 1 X million acres in 
oats was the largest for a single crop in a 
single State. However, com and soybean 
Increases in Iowa will offset almost half 
of that decrease- 
Illinois also showed a large drop in oats, 
plus a decline in soybeans> but these arc 
almost offset by increases in corn and 
winter wheat. 

Kansas planted 500,000 fewer acres of 
winter wheat, and reductions are indi- 
cated fox Kansas sorghum, soybeans, and 
corn. The net decline including winter 
wheat will be 913,000 acres, a 5-percent 
drop from area planted for 1987, as a 
large acreage enters the CRP. 



Farmers' Planting Intentions by Crop and Region 1/ 
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Michigan registered a sharp 47-percent 
decline in planting intentions for dry 
edible beans, and lower corn, but in- 
creased area of soybeans, winter wheat, 
and hay, 

Louisiana farmers signaled increases in 
soybeans, cotton, rice, hay, winter wheat, 
and sweetpoiatocs. Total planting inten- 
tions for the State, including hay and 
winter wheat, are up 506,000 acres, an in- 
crease ofl4 percent from 1987. 

North Dakota indicated a shift out of dry 
edible beans and an increase in soybeans. 
There Is a large shift from Hard Red 
Spring wheat to Durum, Sunflower in- 
tentions were up, but flax down. 

South Dakota had big shifts between 
crops, with area moving out of Hard Red 
Spring wheat and barley and into 
soybeans, com, oats, and Durum wheat. 
Including gains in winter wheat and hay, 
total area Indications for the State are up 
4 10,000 acres, an increase of 3 percent 
from last year, 

Montana indicated a large move out of 
Hard Red Spring wheat and barley but 
only minor changes for other crops. 
Total spring-planted field crops in Mon- 
tana may see a 10-percent drop. {Ed 
Alien (202) 7863313] 



The rest of the area expansion shows that 
some producers may plant outside the 
program in 1988, Higher market prices 
andtightU.S, supplies, combined with 
drought-reduced world exportable sup- 
plies have provided an incentive for 
some producers to forego program 
protection and benefits in 1988, 

Intentions indicate that 1988 long grain 
acreage, as a percent of total acreage* 
may rebound in 1988 to 76percent,close 

to the high reached in 1985, Between 
1980 and 1985, long grain acreage as a 
share of the total grew from 65 to 77 per- 
cent. Reasons included market price 
shifts favoring long grain over medium 
grain, increases in the loan rate differen- 
tial favoring long grain, and faster yield 
increases for long grain rice relative to 
medium. 

Between 1985 and 1987, long grain 
acreage decreased, as the favorable fac- 
tors weakened. For 1988, the critically 
tight supply of long grain and anticipated 
strong demand seem to have encouraged 
producers to swing back to long grain 
production. However, the loan differen- 
tial for 1988 is the same as for 1987, 

World Rice Trade 
Forecast To Decline 

World rice production is down 4 percent 
this year, largely because of the late and 
poor monsoon rains in South and 
Southeast Asia, Normally, production 
shortfalls and declining stocks would 
lead to larger world trade. 

B ut this year shortfalls have hit the major 
exporters, including the United States 
and Thailand. This, together with sharp- 
ly higher prices, is to cut world trade in 
1988 nearly 20 percent. 

U.S. rice exports in 1987/88 
(August/July) are expected to total 73 
million cwt, 12 million below last year. 
Export sales have been very slow, and a 
number of purchasers are curtailing rice 
purchases, shifting to other grains, or 
buying lower priced rice available from 
suppliers such as Uruguay and Australia, 



Corn Exports Rise, 
Carryover Stocks Fall 

U,S< corn stocks on March 1 were 7.6 bil- 
lion bushels, 7,5 percent below a year 
earlier, but still larger than many trade 
analysts expected. The stock reduction 
implies utilization of 2, 1 4 billion bushels 
during December-February, 4 percent 
above a year earlier. When exports are 
estimated, this implies a decline in 
domestic use from September-November 
1987, The livestock numbers do not cor- 
relate well with the changes in feed use, 

U.S. corn exports are forecast to increase 
more than 10 percent this marketing year 
(September-August), to 1-7 billion 
bushels. As with wheat, theprojectcd 
U.S, share of the com market is higher 
because of lower competitor production 
and export availability. The corn crop in 
Thailand is off sharply from last year, 
and most of China's large crop is going 
to meet rising domestic needs. Foreign 
exports are projected to be the lowest 
since 1979/80. 

World corn trade is projected to be mar- 
ginally below last year's depressed level. 
While world trade in wheat has 
recovered to within 2 million tons of its. 
peak, corn trade will fall short of the best 
year (1980/81) by 22 million tons. 

Soybean & Oil Exports Up, 
Meal Exports Down in 1988 

U.S, farmers intend to plant 58.0 million 
acres of soybeans in 1988, a scant one- 
half-million more than in 1987. 

The attractiveness of the com program 
and the existence of established acreage 
bases in the Com Belt make it difficult 
for fanners to give up a certain return on 
corn in exchange for an uncertain return 
on soybeans. The choice is more dif- 
ficult if switching to soybeans means that 
a farmer uses some feed grain acreage 
base on which program benefits are cal- 
culated for subsequent years. 

Plantings of soybeans in the western 
Com Belt were stable at 21-pius million 
acres for 1984-86, then dropped to 19.9 
million in 1 987 because of the corn 
bonus signup under USDA's long-term 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP). 
Intentions show a slip to 19.8 million in 
1988, as declines in Missouri and Kansas 
offset increases in South Dakota and 
Iowa. 
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Soybean producers in the Delta States 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi) 
indicated intentions to plant 7.7 million 
acres. This total is up substantially from 
6.8 million intended last year and dose 
to the 7.4 million acres actually planted 
to soybeans last year in this region. 

Soybean farmers in the Delta are less 
likely than Com Belt farmers to have a 
base in any of the program crops. Asa 
result, price expectations for soybeans 
will have a greater effect on plantings 
than in the Com Belt. 

The planting intentions report is just 
that— intentions. Recent history indi- 
cates soybean acreage could rise or fall a 
half-million to a million by June, depend- 
ing on soybean prices. 

The South, the Delta, and some States on 
the western fringe of the Corn Belt 
probably will be most sensitive to chan- 
ges in the price outlook; soybean plant- 
ing decisions in most of the Com Belt 
are pretty well set. During May and 
June, the most important factors affect- 
ing prices will be the size of South 
American crops, domestic crop 
prospects, and uncertainty regarding 
USSR purchases. 

Despite record world oilseed production, 
including a significant increase in 
Southern Hemisphere soybean produc- 
tion, 1987/88 will be a good year for ex- 
ports of U.S. oilseeds and oilseed 
products. 

U.S. soybean sales have been strong 
since the year began, and total U.S. 
soybean exports for the season are 
projected to grow by 4 percent to 785 
million bushels. Export prospects have 
strengthened because of dry and hot 
March weather in Brazil that cut the 
production estimate. 

U.S. soybean oil sales ait running well 
ahead of last year's, and exports for the 
year are expected to total I million tons, 
the most since 1979/80. The Export En- 
hancement Program and other US, ex- 
port programs boosted U.S. soybean oil 
exports. Sunflowerseed oil and cotton- 
seed oil are also being sold under the 
EEP. Exports of sunflowcrseed oil are 
expected to reach 290,000 tons, the 
second highest ever. 

In contrast to beans and oil, soybean 
meal exports are down 10 percent this 



"year. Favorable crushing margins for 
foreign processors boosted U.S. bean ex- 
ports butsiowedsalesofU.S. meal. The 
big oilseed crop in the EC, the United 
States* largest soybean meal market, has 
also hurt meal exports. 

Cotton Plantings Higher 

U.S. cotton planting intentions are up 11 
percent from 1987. This increase, 
smaller than expected, indicates that 
soybean prices are strong enough to keep 
soybean area from moving into cotton 
outside the cotton program. Area enter- 
ing the CRP or 50/92 programs may also 
be limiting increases in cotton acreage. 
Cotton area increases can be accounted 
for by the lower acreage reduction re- 
quired in 1988, 12.5 percent compared 
with 25 percent in 1987. 

US. cotton exports in 1987/88 are 
projected to reach 6,6 million bales, 
slightly below last year. Competitor 
countries produced more cotton than last 
year, cutting export prospects. [Ed Alien 
(202) 786-1840 and Frederic Surls (202) 
786-1824] 

For further Informat[on t contacl: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat: Janet Livezey, 
rice; Peter Riley, world feed grains; 
Larry Van Meir, domestic feed grains; 
Tom Bickerton, world oilseeds; Roger 
Hosltin, domestic oilseeds; Carolyn Whit- 
ton, world cotton; Bob Skinner, domestic 
cotton; Jim Schauta peanut. World in- 
formation, (202) 786-1820; domestic, 
(202)786*1840. 
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Generic Certificate Update 

During February, USDA issued $03 bil- 
lion of generic certificates, bringing the 
total certificate issuance since April 1986 
to S15.9 billion. In March* another $1.4 
bilHon of certificates were paid to corn 
and sorghum producers as 5-month 
deficiency payments. 

Certificate redemptions were heavy over 
the December 1987-February 1988 
quarter. This brought total redemptions 
from April 1986 through March 29, 
1988, to an estimated value of over S 14.8 
billion. 

Corn exchanges comprised 65 percent of 
total exchanges during the December- 
February quarter; wheat exchanges ex- 
ceeded 27 percent Also, redemptions 
for9-month producer loans continue to 
comprise the bulk of certificate exchan- 
ges for corn. Over the quarter, 82 per- 
cent of corn exchanges were to redeem 
stocks under loan, while 18 percent were 
for CCC stocks. 

Of wheat exchanges over December- 
February, 86 percent were for CCC 
stocks, mostly through the wheal auc- 
tions held by the CCC. From the time 
the CCC began the auctions last Novenrv 
ber, through April 13, 1988, 366.4 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat were auctioned. 
This reflects S97 1.1 million of generic 
certificates, with an average bid price of 
$2j65 per bushel. 

Beginning April 2, 1988, CCC auctions 
from "old" wheat catalogs {dated July 17 
and November X 1987) were discon- 
tinued. Since April 1 T auctions have 
been held once or twice weekly with tar- 
geted exchanges of 20 million bushels 
per week. 

Certificate premiums have declined from 
their recent high, 10 percent above face 
value, reached last August Premiums 
have averaged only 1,6 percent since 
March 1. Rising corn prices have 
reduced TIK-and-roiT opportunities; 
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Generic Certificate 
Exchanges & Premiums 



Value of Generic CerMflc ates Has Fallen 
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with higher prices, producers receive lit- 
tle additional benefit from redeeming 
loan stocks with certificates rather than 
with cash. 

Current certificate premiums likely 
reflect the percentage return to be made 
by redeeming certificates at posted coun- 
ty prices or bid prices and selling the 
commodities on spa markets. In the 
near term, certificate premiums should 
continue small. 

Issuance of certificates this spring as ad- 
vance 1988-crop deficiency payments 
may encourage some producers to hold 
certificaics until next fell, when the 
demand to exchange certificates for new- 
crop stocks may force premiums up. 
{Joe Glauber (202) 786-1840} 
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Cumulative Generic Certificate Exchanges as of March 39, 1988 
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FOOD GRAINS 

Wheat 

Volume (mil r bu.) 

Value (mtl . $) 
fftce 
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FEED GRAINS 

Corn 
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Grain sorghum 
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COTTON 
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Total value (nil. t> 3/ 
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1/ Other program commodl t tea. for which few or no exchanges have been 
made. Include honey, nonfat dry »1lk, butter, and cheese. 3/ CCC loans a 
of March 25, 1988. 3/ Does not Include values for cotton exchanges. 

Source: Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, USDA 
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Grower Fruit Prices To Fail, 
During Spring 

Sizable storage stocks of apples and 
pears and larger remaining supplies of 

fresh oranges and grapefruit probably 
wilt push the index of grower prices for 
all fruit below a year earlier this spring. 

Strawberry prices were strong during the 
winter, but will fall below a year earlier 
this spring as the prospective larger har- 
vest in California contributes to a more- 
Lia 11 -seasonal increase in supply. 

Apples and pears in storage at the begin- 
ning of March exceeded year-earlier 
stocks by 40 and 17 percent, respective- 
ly. A record 9.6-billion-pound apple har- 
vest and a largcr-than- normal pear crop 
last fall depressed prices throughout the 
winter and into the spring. 

Processing orange prices likely will con- 
tinue strong through the spring despite a 
larger U.S. crop. After Brazilian ex- 
porters raised their prices for frozen con- 
centrated orange juice (FCOJ), Florida 
packers raised f o.b> prices to a record 
$5.74 a dozen 6-ounce cans. This com* 
pares with $4.33 a year earlier. 

Dry Bean, Onion 
Acreage To Drop 

Onion growers indicated during March 
that they plan to plant 1 percent less area 
in 1988 than last year. Smaller area of 
summer nonstorage onions and Califor- 
nia processing onions likely will offset a 
slight gain in storage and spring onions. 
Texas* summer nonstorage acreage like- 
ly will drop nearly 20 percent from last 
year. Cold weather and shortages of 
labor for planting this spring may reduce 
acreage of the large- sweet Texas summer 
onion crop even further. 

Dry bean producers indicate intentions to 
reduce their 1988 plantings 23 percent 
from last year. Michigan farmers cut 
their intentions to 250,000 acres, just 
over half of last year's planted area. The 
largest producer of dry beans, Michigan, 



primarily raises navy beans, which ac- 
count for about a fourth of all dry bean 
production. 

Producers in North Dakota and Min- 
nesota indicate they plan to cut dry bean 
acreage 30 and 33 percent, respectively. 
Low prices for the 1 987 crop are blamed. 
Prices last season fell nearly 20 percent 
from 1986 because growers harvested 
nearly 15 percent more beans. 

Sweetpotato producers plan to expand 
plantings 1 percent in 1988. Production 
fell 5 percent in 1987 from the previous 
year, and prices averaged about 20 per- 
cent higher Acreage increases are ex- 
pected in California, Louisiana, and 
North Carolina, while declines are seen 
in Alabama, Maryland, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Texas. 

VS. Sugar Output Will 
Continue High 

U.S. sugar producers likely will respond 
to continuation of the attractive prices 
they received for the record 1987 crop by 
producing another record or near-record 
crop in 1988. The U.S. sugar program 
creates a price floor for sugarcane and 
sugarbeets which, at present, provides an 
incentive to expand acreage relative to 
other crops. 

Sugarbeci farmers indicated during 
March that they will plant 1.6 percent 
more acreage in 1988 than the 1 .27 mil- 
lion last season. Most of the additional 
beets will be grown in the Great Lakes, 
Great Plains, and Northwest regions. 

Sugar yields may drop because a dry fall 
in the Red River Valley depleted soil 
moisture reserves, and the Northwest 
region reports below-average soil mois- 
ture, reservoir levels, and snow packs for 
this time of year. With greater acreage 
and possibly lower yields, beet sugar 
production may about equal last year's 
3.96 million tons. 

Analysts expect sugarcane acreage to ex- 
pand marginally from last year and 
production at least to equal 1987/88's 
337 million tons, assuming growing con- 
ditions remain good. Hawaiian acreage 
for processing may rise slightly, and the 
State's production should match its cus- 
tomary 1 million tons. 



Texas and Louisiana sugarcane acreages 
may rise slightly. With normal growing 
conditions, Texas will produce about 
100,000 tons of sugar, while Louisiana 
will produce between 650,000 and 
750,000 tons. Florida's acreage and 
production are forecast to be about the 
same as in 1987. 

Tobacco Production 
To Rise in 1988 

Expanded marketing quotas for flue- 
cured and burley tobaccos likely will 
result in a larger 1988 crop. Tobacco 
farmers indicated intentions during 
March to expand their 1988 acreage by 5 
percent from last year. 

USDA raised the basic 1988 allotment 
for flue-cured tobacco by 7 percent and 
that for burley by 2 percent. Because 
farmers may carry unused quotas for- 
ward from the previous year, the effec- 
tive quotas exceed last year's by 9.5 
percent for flue-cured and about 8 per- 
cent for burley, 

A smaller crop in 1987 and increased use 
of tobacco by U.S. manufacturers will 
reduce end -of-season stocks for flue- 
cured and burley. Carryover at the begin- 
ning of the 1988/89 marketing season 
could fall as much as 11 percent from 
last year for flue-cured and 12 percent 
for burley. 

Strong export demand for manufactured 
U.S. tobacco products (mainly cigarettes) 
has boosted tobacco use. The value of 
U.S. leaf and tobacco product exports 
rose 24 percent during calendar 1987 to a 
record $3.4 billion. 

The tobacco trade surplus in 1987, $2.7 
billion, was record high. The trade 
surplus may rise even further in 1988; 
the less expensive dollar, lower U.S. 
prices, and some delayed shipments from 
1987 sales will boost leaf exports. A 
good-quality flue-cured crop could buoy 
exports late in the calendar year. 
However, competition from Zimbabwe 
and Brazil is expected to limit growth in 
U.S. tobacco leaf exports. [GlennZepp 
(202)7864882} 

For further information, contact: Ben 1 
Huang, fruit; Shannon Hamm, 
vegetables; Peter B uzzancll, sweeteners; , 
VemerGrise, tobacco, All are at (202) 
786*1886. 
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Commodity Spotlights 



How To Set Federal 
Grazing Fees? 

How should fees be set for producers 
who graze beef cattle, sheep, and other 
livestock on Federal land? The issue has 
continued to draw significant attention 
since the expiration of the Public Range- 
land Improvement Act of 1978 (PRIA) 
onDecember31,1985, PRIA provided 
a 7-year trial formula for estabbshing 
grazing fees and distributing fee receipts. 



PRIA established a grazing fee formula 
which takes the base value of S1J23 per 
animal unit month (AUM) obtained in a 
1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey 
and multiplies it by the forage value 
index plus the index of beef cattle prices 
minus the prices paid index for selected 
nonfarm inputs divided by 100, Fee 
receipts have been distributed among 
range improvement (50 percent), State 
and local governments (25 percent), and 
the Federal Treasury (25 percent). 

The PRIA fee-setting formula was con- 
tinued by an executive order signed on 
February 14, 1986, with a minimum fee 
of$135. The executive order provided 
Congress time to develop new grazing 
fee legislation. Several bills have been 
introduced, but none has yet passed 
either house, so the executive order has 
been extended again for 1988. 



Grazing fees remain an issue because of 
the need to maintain and improve 
Federal rangelands and to offset range ad- 
ministration costs in a time of budget 
deficits. They are also an issue because 
Congress has never set a long-term 
method of assessing fees, 

A significant point of debate is the value 
of Federal grazing compared with private 
grazing. Two bills recently introduced 
by Rep. George Darden(RR- 1481) and 
Rep. Mike Synar (RR, 2621) propose 
similar fee systems; Synar added a re- 
quirement thai 25 percent of range im- 
provement funds be devoted to riparian 
areas. 

Both bills adopt a system of differential 
pricing among grazing areas, as opposed 
to the current single-price system. In 
1985, the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior, in a Congressional report en- 
titled "Grazing Fee Review and Evalua- 
tion," divided the West into six pricing 
areas for mature cattle and horses, with a 
second tier of prices for yearling cattle. 
The Darden and Synar bills follow this 
division scheme. 

In the bills, the 1983 appraisal values for 
each class of livestock per head per 
month replace the base value per AUM 
used in the PRIA fee formula and in the 
executive order. The base appraised 
value for each area and class of livestock 
would be adjusted by the change in the 
forage value index, as with PRIA. Sheep 
are to be assessed arcawide, wi th the 
base value equal to $L05 per head and in- 
dexed by the change in the forage value 
index. 

The forage value index would be ex- 
panded to include quotes of private land 
lease rates from 16 Western States, 
rather than the previous 1 1 Western 
States. This would bring higher valued 
grazing land into the forage value index. 
The Darden/Synar bills borrow the con- 
cept of the 1969 fee system (base value 
adjusted by the forage value index), 
which preceded PRIA, but with the addi- 
tion of updated regional base values. 
The bills cap the rate of fee adjustment 
by 25 percent up or down per year for 3 
years. 

The bills would move the Federal graz- 
ing fee closer to private land lease rates 
as estimated in a 1983 appraisal study for 
USDA and Interior. Rdcral fees would 
keep pace with changes in private rates 



through the forage value index. There 
would not be an adjustment for cattle 
prices or for nonranch input prices as 
there is in the PRIA formula. 

While some permit holders might be un- 
able to afford such fee increases, 1 ,000 
other ranchers have subleased Federal 
grazing land from the permit holder at $5- 
$7 per AUM, near private rates. While 
subleasing is against regulations, it indi- 
cates that structural readjustment would 
take place if allowed. 

Another bill, H.R, 1899, sponsored by 
Rep, Ron Marlenee, would reinstate the 
PRJA system without change and make it 
permanent. This bill would provide 
lower fees and reflect changes in forage 
values and cattle prices relative to pur- 
chased input costs, up to a maximum 25* 
percent change in a year. 

Under the National Land Management 
Planning Act of 1976, the Department of 
Agriculture is charged with measuring 
the value of grazing Federal land, 
USDA looks at three yardsticks: (1) 
revenues from the existing fee system, 
(2) market prices, and (3) willingness to 
pay. 

In 1986, fee receipts were $1,35 per 
AUM. Also in 1986, the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management es- 
timated the cost of administering the 
grazing permit program at $244 to $2.87 
per AUM. Thus, revenues from the 
$1 35 fee arc below the Federal cost for 
the program, ruling out the use of the ex- 
isting fee system to increase value. 

The market price approach to estab- 
lishing a value for grazing indicates 
private grazing values are in a range of 
$6-$8pcrAUM, When adjustments 
have been made for differing lease condi- 
tions and services provided in private ver- 
sus Federal leases, they yield values of 
$4-$6 pa AUM for Federal grazing. 
Thus, the market indicates a grazing 
value three to four times above the cur- 
rent fee. 

Producers' ability to pay has been es- 
timated by ERS at $5-$7 per AUM. The 
concept of ability to pay was substituted 
for willingness to pay because it is more 
measurable. The ability to pay is higher 
than appraised values for grazing Federal 
land but less than the market values for 
grazing private land. 
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The differences between fees, market 
values, appraisals, and estimates of 
ability to pay are controversial. Environ- 
mental groups want more range improve- 
ment and have viewed increasing fees as 
a way of boosting range betterment 
funds, because half of the fees go to 
range improvements. 

The value of Federal grazing permits 
under the current fee system has been in* 
corporated into land values, as in- 
dividuals have bought and sold ranches 
with permits attached. In 1982, the 
average permit value was $68 per AUM 

Technically, a rancher cannot directly 
transfer a Federal grazing permit, but in 
most cases the Federal land management 
agencies have reissued the permit to the 
new owner. Increased fees would reduce 
the permit value and thus lower the asset 
values for current permit holders. jTerry 
Crawford(202) 7861712] 

■ U.S. Broiler Exports 
Set Record in 1987 

Continuing the turnaround that started in 
1985* U.S. broiler export volume in 1987 
increased by 33 percent from 1986. 
Total exports, 752 million pounds, 
equaled about 5 percent of U.S. produc- 
tion. The previous high of 719 million 
pounds in 198 1 was surpassed by 4.6 per- 
cent With lower export prices, 1987 
value was up 31.3 percent over 1986, to 
$353.8 million. 

The Export Enhancement Program 
played a major role in 1987 broiler ex- 
ports, accounting for about 26 percent of 
the total. Also important were lower 
prices and the less expensive dollar. The 
12-city wholesale broiler price in 1986 
averaged a relatively high 56.9 cents a 
pound; prices in 1987 fell to an average 
of 47.4, the lowest since 1982*s 46.4 
cents. 

Leading Import Markets 
Similar to 1981 

The leading importers of U.S. broilers 
during 1987 were not much different 
from those in 1981. Concentration of ex- 
ports has increased, however, with the 10 
leading importers taking 91 percent of ex* 
ports in 1987, compared with 82 percent 
in 1981. 

Three of the rapid-growth economies of 
East Asia — Japan, Hong Kong, and 



Singapore — accounted for 45 percent of 
U.S. broiler exports last year, up from 3 1 
percent in 1981. Egyptand Iraq, 
prompted by animal protein shortages 
and aided by the EEP, took 24 percent, 
nearly as high as their 26-percent share 
during 1981. Iraq's imports were a 
record. 

The Canadian and Caribbean markets 
have increased their shares since 1981. 
But exports to Mexico and South 
America, except for Colombia, have 

dropped. 

East Asian Imports Strong 

Japan has been the major importer of 
U.S. broilers for years. Its share of the 
total in 1987, 23 percent, was the lowest 
since the 19 percent of 1981; neverthe- 
less, Japan's 1987 import volume was a 
record. Japan's total poultry meat im- 
ports (mostly broiler meat) have been 
growing steadily, and in 1987 they were 
about 440 million pounds, double the 
1981 level. 

Poultry meat's share of Japan's total 
meat imports increased in 1986 and 1987 
to about 21 percent. However, combined 
red meat and poultry meat consumption 
remains relatively low, 36 kilograms per 
capita in 1986. 

Domestic broiler production in Japan 
continues to increase more slowly than 
consumption. Broiler operations are get- 
ting larger but face increasing competi- 
tion from Imports. Japan has lowered 
some import duties for chicken during 



the 1 980's, as agreed in the Tokyo 
Round of the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations, 

Some Japanese investment in poultry 
production has been made in other 
countries such as Thailand and China. 
Boned chicken imports from Thailand 
are increasing rapidly, and broilers are 
replacing live birds from China. 

Further-processed chicken imports fit in 
with the fast food boom in Japan. With 
more women working, increased service 
has become important Competition be- 
tween chicken and beef is likely to inten- 
sify in the Japanese fast food market as 
the beef import quota is raised, particular- 
ly if consumer beef prices drop 
substantially. 

Japan and the newly industrializing East 
Asian countries of Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Taiwan, and South Korea 
offer opportunities for further growth of 
U.S. broiler exports. Hong Kong and 
Singapore have been big markets for 
many years/but South Korea has a bar- 
rier to fresh or frozen chicken meat im- 
ports, and poultry meat consumption is 
very low. 

Taiwan increased U.S. broiler imports in 
1987 nearly fivefold from 1986, to 2.2 
million pounds. However, as domestic 
poultry prices dropped in Taiwan, its 
agricultural organization pressured the 
Government to curtail further imports. 
Tastes in Taiwan are changing, and fast 
foods, including Western-type broilers, 
are increasingly in demand. 
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Hong Kong was a strong commercial 
market in 1987, with U.S + broiler exports 
increasing 55 percent above a year ear- 
lier Poultry meat is relatively low 
priced* and the already high consumption 
rate, nearly 29 kilograms per capita ia 

1986, is increasing. US. poultry is exten- 
sively promoted- Fast food sales are up 
and new supermarkets favor imported 
chicken and other convenience foods. 

Egypt Buys Under EEP 

Egypt was the first country targeted for 
the EEP sale of chicken meat, in late 
1985. As of March 1. 1988, H55 mil- 
lion pounds had been contracted for. 
Egypt's per capita meat consumption 
remains a relatively low 16.3 kilograms 
(4.2 kilograms of this is poultry meat), 
and it is declining. 

The US- share of the Egyptian market 
dropped below one-half in 1987, with 
renewed subsidized competition from the 
EC and Brazil. Egypt's broiler imports 
grew as domestic production dropped, 
Production increased sharply late in 

1987, though, as subsidized imported 
corn again became available. 

Exports to Canada 
Reach a Record 

Canada's imports of U.S. broilers 
reached a record 46 million pounds in 
1987. The United States is the exclusive 
suppber. Canada exports some poultry 
meat to the United States— about 46 mil- 
lion pounds in 1987. 

Poultry meal consumption is increasing 
more rapidly than production in Canada. 
Consumption was estimated at 25 -6 
kilograms per capita in 1986, with 
broilers at 203 kilograms. As in the 
United States, Canada's per capita beef 
consumption has been dropping since the 
late 1970's. 

Chicken meat production in Canada was 
up 9.5 percent in 1987 from 1986. Retail 
prices were firm during most of the year, 
unlike U.S, prices. 

Government intervention is high in the 
Canadian poultry industry. Producer 
quotas and prices and import quotas are 
set by publicly established bodies, and 
consumer prices have tended to be higher 
than those in the United Staler. During 
the third quarter, wholesale prices of 
fresh whole broilers in Ontario were the 



equivalent of U.S. $0.74 per pound, in 
contrast to the 12-city wholesale price of 
$049 in the United States. 

Under the proposed trade pact with the 
United States, Canada would retain 
global poultry import quotas. But it 
would raise the quota for chicken meat in 
1989 from 6.3 percent of its previous 
year's production to 7.5 percent, a 19- 
pcrcemgain. 

Moreover, Canada's global quotas have 
often been supplemented to relieve brief 
spot shortages. Shon-term supplemen- 
tary import quotas could raise future 
Canadian imports of U.S. poultry meats 
above the new quotas under the trade 
agreement, as they have under the cur- 
rent quota system. 

SIowerGrowth in Broiler Exports 
Likely This Year 

The prospects for U.S. broiler exports are 
strongest in Japan and other East Asian 
countries where favorable economic 
growth continues. Not much change is 
expected in exports to U.S. neighbors 
and the Caribbean. 

Growth could slow in Canada because of 
increased competition from larger sup- 
pbesofpork. In Mexico, domestic 
broiler production is falling, with con- 
sumption and imports constrained by a 
weak capacity to purchase. 

The Middle East continues to be the least 
predictable poultry market. In spite of its 
trade agreement with the United Slates, 
Iraq recently announced that further im- 
ports of poultry were banned, including 
those under the EEP program. Reasons 
given are increases in domestic produc- 
tion and producer pressures for protec- 
tion. However, the ban may not last 
long. 

In Egypt, further imports were also 
recently stopped because of pressures to 
raise producer prices and to save scarce 
foreign exchange. 

Per capita broiler meat consumption is 
on an upward trend in many countries- 
Relatively low poultry meat prices, com- 
pared with red meat and fish prices, 
favor higher poultry consumption. In 
iate March, the dollar was lower against 
several currencies, including those of the 
EC, Japan, Taiwan, and Canada, com- 
pared with both a year earlier and 6 



months earlier. This should boost U.S. 
price competitiveness. 

Subsidies remain important to broiler ex* 
I ports. In light of moderate growth 
' prospects for many of the world's 

economies in 1988, a big boost in world 
I poultry meat trade is unlikely unless sub- 
sides are increased- In 1987, the EEP 
I resulted in large increases in U.S. broiler 
' exports to Iraq,Egypt, and Spain's Ca- 
nary Islands. In the fall of 1987, 
however, the EC raised export subsidies. 
For 1988, competition through subsidies 
will continue, and it could intensify in 
the Middle East. 

U-S- bioiler exports likely will increase 
modestly in 1988, If EEP sales were 
reduced or removed, though, broiler ex- 
ports likely would decline instead 
(Larry Witucki (202) 786-1714} 

Changes in 
Sugar Demand 

The 12 years between 1975 and 1987 
saw a great change in the U.S. sweetener 
market: Sugar, which had been the 
premier U.S. sweetener since colonial 
times, slipped to second place behind 
com sweeteners, especially high fructose 
corn syrup (HFCS). 

In the 1970*s, high sugar prices and low* 
cost HFCS undermined sugar's market, 
HFCS consumption climbed rapidly, 
from 0,5 million tons, dry basis, in 1975 
to 5-8 million in 1987. The decline in 
sugar consumption had wide-ranging ef- 
fects on deliveries of sugar among dif- 
ferent uses and in different locations. 

Demand Changes 
Vary by Market 

Beverages. — The beverage industry has 
been the biggest source of change in 
sugar deliveries over the last 12 years. 
The industry's sugar deliveries had 
reached 2.6 million tons in 1978, but by 
last year they were down over 90 per- 
cent, to only 212,000 tons. 

HFCS successfully competed with liquid 
sugar in both quality and price. Bottlers 
were already set up to handle liquid 
sugar, making the switch to HFCS easy. 
And the competitive nature of the soft 
drink industry compelled manufacturers 
to lower input costs. 

In l978 t sugar deliveries to the beverage 
industry accounted for 39 percent of all 
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industrial uses (the largest market for 
sugar) and 25 percent of total sugar use. 
By 1987, these figures had tumbled to 5 
and 3 percent, respectively. 

Canned, bottled, and frozen foods. — 
Sugar used in canned, bottled, and frozen 
foods has fallen from 700,000 tons in 
1975 to about 400J000 in 1987, a 
decrease of 43 percent. This drop is 
second only to the loss in the beverage 
market. 

Like bottlers, food manufacturers 
switched from sugar to HFCS to reduce 
input costs. There was a limit to the 
switch, however, because in some ap- 
plications replacement was not economi- 
cally or technically feasible. In jam 
production, for example, total replace- 
ment of sugar by hquid HFCS reduces 
jelling and changes texture. 

Another reason for the reduction in sugar 
use by food manufacturers was the 
switch to packing fruit in light syrup, 
rather than the traditional heavy syrup, 
The downward trend in sugar deliveries 
to this sector has slowed, but it may con- 
tinue as new products are developed 
using low-cost HFCS or low-calorie 
alternatives. 

Bakery and cereal products. — Over the 
last decade, the bakery and cereal in- 
dustry has become the largest industrial 
user of sugar. It is now second only to 
wholesale grocers as the largest destina 
tion of all U.S. sugar deliveries, in- 
dustrial and nonindustriaL 

However, sugar deliveries have not 
reflected fully the growth of demand for 
bakery and cereal items. One reason is 
the trend toward less sugar in many 
products. A second reason is, again, re- 
placement by HFCS in products where 
sugar's browning and other characteris- 
tics are not needed. 

Confectionery products. — Sugar ship- 
ments for confectionery manufacturing 
have not been replaced by HFCS to the 
same extent as in other uses because the 
HFCS liquid is less adaptable to confec- 
tionery use. 

Sugar deliveries to confectioneries in- 
creased by over 375,000 short tons by 
1987; this was a 49-percent rise above 
1975. However, this growth has 
moderated in recent years through 
greater imports of confectionery 



products. Such imports grew substantial- 
ly during 1983-86, when domestic sugar 
prices far exceeded the world price. 

Dairy products. — Deliveries of sugar to 
the dairy industry have been relatively 
stable, The 450,000-ton total in 1987 
was down only 40,000 tons from 1975. 
HFCS's technical substitution for sugar 
in dairy products is limited because it 
lowers the melting point of ice cream. 
On the negative side, though, sugar 
demand for use in dairy products has not 
risen either, because consumption of ice 
cream (the major dairy use for sugar) has 
notexpandedmuch. 

All other foodand nonfood uses.— Sugar 
deliveries to other food uses not 
described above and to nonfood uses 
have totaled between 10 and 13 percent 
of all industrial use between 1975 and 
1987. Deliveries for all other food uses 
have varied from year to year and show 
no consistent trend. Deliveries for non- 
food uses (mainly pharmaceutical , tobac- 
co, and pet foods) have been growing 
slowly and steadily. 

Total industrial uses. — Sugar deliveries 
for all industrial uses peaked at 6.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1978, then fell to 4.4 million 
in 1987. However, if the drop associated 
with the beverage industry is excluded, 
the trend is flat: Nonbeverage deliveries 
totaled 4.1 million tons in 1977, fell to 
3.7 million in 1982, but then recouped to 
almost 4.2 million in 1987. 

Nonindustrial uses. — The share of total 
US. sugar deliveries for nonindustrial 
uses grew from 35 percent in 1975 to 42 
in 1987. The increase resulted from con- 
traction in industrial uses rather than ex- 
pansion in nonindustrial No category of 
nonindustrial sugar deliveries showed 
sustained growth during 1975-87. 

Changes Within Regions 
Reflect Shifts A mong Uses 

There was little change in shares of total 
sugar deliveries during 1975-87 among 
regions: New England, Middle Atlantic, 
North Central, South, and West. Chan- 
ges in industrial and nonindustrial 
markets generally offset each other. In 
the industrial market, changes in each 
region's share of sugar marketings were 
strongly influenced by changes in the 
beverage industry. 

New England. — The share of all \J-S. in- 
dustrial sugar deliveries to New England 



has fallen slightly, to 2.7 percent in 1987. 
The beverage market accounted for less 
than 3 percent of New England's in- 
dustrial sugar deliveries in 1987, down 
from over 40 percent in 1975. 

Middle Atlantic— The Middle Adantic 
continues to account for about 19 percent 
oftotalU.S. industrial sugar deliveries. 
Decreases to the beverage industry and 
bottled, canned, and frozen food 
manufacturers were offset by increases 
to confectionery manufacturers. 

North Central. — This region has always 
been the largest industrial market for 
sugar because of its concentration of 
bakery/cereal and confectionery 
manufacturers- During 1975-87, 
deliveries rose 148,000 and 181,000 tons 
to those two sectors, respectively. 

However, overall sugar deliveries to the 
region's industrial markets fell 120,000 
tons, because of lower deliveries to the 
beverage and canned, botded, and frozen 
food sectors. The North Central region 
accounted for over 40 percent of in- 
dustrial deliveries in 1987, up from 34 
percent in 1975. 

South and West. — Both the South and 
West have lower shares of total industrial 
deliveries than in 1975- Sugar for 
beverage use had been large, accounting 
for 52 and 34 percent, respectively. By 
1987, these had each fallen to 6 percent. 

In the nonindustrial market, sugar 
deliveries to New England and the Mid- 
dle Adantic have declined. Deliveries to 
the North Central region have been 
stable since 1975, while deliveries to the 
South and West, stimulated by popula- 
tion growth, have increased. 

Outlook: Slow Growth 

With the halt in massive losses to HFCS, 
sugar deliveries have started to rise once 
more. In 1988, deliveries are forecast to 
increase 1 to 2 percent. 

Future technical advances in com 
sweetener processing and product ap- 
plications, plus the introduction of new 
low-calorie sweeteners, can provide fur- 
ther competition for sugar. However, 
over the short term, sugar deliveries to 
both the industrial and nonindustrial 
markets are likely to grow slowly, in line 
with population and personal income. 
[DavidHarvey (202) 786-1885] 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



BULK EXPORTS vs. 
HIGH VALUE PRODUCTS 

U-S agricultural exports in fiscal 1988 
are forecast at $32.5 billion and 142.S 
million metric tons. The largest gains 
from last year ait coming in bulk rather 
than high-value products (sec table 30). 
Agricultural exports are expected to 
grow 16 percent in value and 10 percent 
in volume from last season. 

The United States is gaining in world 
market share in fiscal 1988, particularly 
for grains and cotton. Relatively low 
world prices and improved U.S. competi- 
tiveness have reduced production incen- 
lives for foreign competitors. Also, 
weather-reduced crops in several import- 
ing and exporting countries have 
provided opportunities for U.S. export 
growth. 

Higher prices for bulk commodities wilj 
help boost export value in 1988. Prices 
are expected to average higher for U.S. 
grains, cotton, and soybeans, as falling 
world Slocks coincide with growing use. 
High-value product (HVP) exports are 
expected to benefit again from the lower 
dollar, but bulk products are expected to 
account for most of the 54.6-billion in- 
crease in value. 



I 



With bulk exports outpacing HVFs this 
year, the bulk share of total expon value 
will climb possibly a tenth from fiscal 
1987's 60 percent. This would be the 
first substantial increase since the bulk 
share of exports peaked at 80 percent in 
1974. 

How Much Value Is Added 
To V.S, Farm Products? 

With HVP a large but declining share of 
U.S. agricultural exports, the question 
arises as to how much value above 
material costs is added to U.S . agricul- 
tural exports. Value added is the con- 
tribution made by labor and capital to the 
costofaproduct It equals the market 
value of the product less the cost of 
materials. 

Agricultural exports with relatively high 
value added include semiprocessed 
products such as soybean meal and fresh 
meats, and highly processed products 
such as prepared meats and canned 
fruits. Unprocessed products also gain 
some value added by the time they are 
exported, through transportation and 
other handling costs. This is true for 
both low- and high-priced products; both 
wheat and apples increase in value be- 
tween farm gate and export. 

Comparing export prices with farm 
prices provides a quick estimate of value 
added to unprocessed commodities. A 
farm price-export price comparison is 
also relevant for processed products 
when the proportions of farm products 
used in processing are known. 

For example, in 1985 the farm price for 
raisin grapes was $157 per metric ton, 
while the average price of U.S . raisin ex- 
ports that year was $1,375 per meirie 
ton. Most of the price difference reflects 
differing water content; on average, it 
takes nearly 5 tons of grapes to make 1 
ton of raisins. 

The adjusted export price of grapes trans- 
formed into raisins was therefore $302 
per metric ton of grapes- The value 
added, or costs and profits from drying 
and handling, came to $145 per ton of 
grapes or 48 percent of the export value. 

For high-value products, about 55 per- 
cent of the export value is added. In con- 
trast, bulk products average about 20 
percent value added. These are estimates 



from detailed 1984 and 1985 data. US- 
Department of Commerce data show 
value added varying between 42 and 44 
percent for all U.S. manufactures be- 
tween 1976 and 1985. Value added for 
food and kindred products grew during 
that period from 29 to 35 percent. 

The value added in HVP agricultural ex- 
ports is higher than for bulk products, but 
more variable. This estimate of value 
added is not an estimate of the total im- 
pact of agricultural exports on the U.S. 
economy. Total impact would include 
value added by farming and farmers' 
input purchases. Similarly, it would in- 
clude economic activity created by pur- 
chases of machinery, labor, and other 
services by cither farmers or processors. 

A 1985 ERS study (AIB #496) using 
input-output analysis of the entire US. 
economy found that each dollar earned 
from agricultural exports in 1983 stimu- 
latedanother$1.37 of U.S. output. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of this additional 
economic activity accrued to the non- 
farm sector. 

The estimates for value added by bulk 
and HVP exports are accounting 
measures indicating how much addition- 
al economic activity is directly supported 
by foreign customers. Since the post- 
farm value added by HVP's is about two- 
and-a-half times that added by bulk 
products, each dollar of HVP exports 
probably stimulates more than $1.37 of 
additional economic activity, while the 
figure for bulk exports is probably lower. 

This year's shift toward more bulk 
products for exports implies that farmers 
account for relatively more of this year's 
export increase and processors less, com- 
pared with fiscal 1987. 

Bulk Product Exports To Reach 
$21 Billion 

U.S. wheat and flour exports this season 
are estimated at 39 million tons, up 9.4 
million or 32 percent from fiscal 1987, 
Their export value is expected to climb 
to S4.4 billion. Much of this gain 
reflects increased sales to the USSR 
under the EEP (sec the special article in 
this issue on Soviet grain imports). 
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The EEP is also expected to boost wheal 
exports to China, North Africa, and the 
Middle East The program accounts for 
more than 60 percent of all wheat sales. 

Coarse grain exports are expected to 
climb 10 percent in volume this year and 
24 percent in value. Tighter exportable 
supplies in competitor countries and 
favorable U.S. corn prices continue to 
bolsterforeignuscofU-S.com. Coarse 
grain exports in the first half of fiscal 
1988 have been strong to the Pacific 
Rim, the USSR, and ihe Middle East, 

In addition to poor weather in some com- 
peting countries, the United States is also 
benefiting from a 5- million- ion increase 
in China's net imports since 1986. China 
has cut its trade deficit, increasing its 
ability to make purchases, and grain sup- 
plies there arc relatively tight. 

Population growth reached I A percent in 
China in 1987, the highest in 4 years, and 
income growth remains strong. While 
these factors increase consumption, grain 
production in 1987 remained below 
China's 1984 record of 407 million tons. 
In fiscal l987,China imported U.S. com 
for the first time since 1982, and sales 
have continued in 1988. U.S. com ex- 
ports have also risen as the United States 
has recovered markets in the Far East 
lost by China. 

Prospects are improved for soybean oil 
exports, and prices for soybeans and 
soybean oil are expected to be higher 
These factors may spell a $l-billion in- 
crease in U-S. oilseed and products ex- 
ports, to $7.4 billion. Greater demand in 
Asia and attractive offers under the EEP 
have boosted soybean oil sales. 

US- cotton exports this season are 
forecast to gain about $800 million, 
reaching $2.2 billion and 15 million 
tons. Exports will climb because of 
rising consumption and tighter world sup- 
plies than last year. 

Expons of all bulk products are forecast 
to increase about $4.5 billion in 1988 to 
$213 billion. Since the EEP is expected 
to play such a Large role in boosting 
wheal, barley, and vegetable oil exports, 
some of the increased value added to the 
US- economy will actually come from 
Government transfers rather than from 
foreign buyers. 



Bulk Products Comprise Bigger Share 
of farm Exports In *88 
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FiscaJ years 

Close to one-fifth of the value of all U.S. 
agricultural exports now involves either 
the EEP, food aid, credit guarantees, or 
other U.S. Government programs. This 
is a greater proportion than during the 
late 1970's and early 1980*5, but still 
below peaks reached in the I950 , s and 
1960*5. 

High-Value Product Exports 
Will Hit Record $11 Stilton 

Increases in exportable U.S. supplies of 
citrus fruit, deciduous fniil, and tree nuts 
are expected to help boost this season's 
horticultural exports $350 million, to 
S3.5 billion. The lagged effect of the 
lower U.S. dollar will help exports, par- 
ticularly to Japan and Canada. 

Horticultural product exports to Canada 
continued rising in fiscal 1988 despite in- 
creases there in both fruit and vegetable 
production. In contrast, weather-reduced 
vegetable and citrus crops in the EC will 
help sales in the largest market for U.S. 
horticultural products. 

The 1988 livestock and livestock product 
export estimate stands near $5.0 billion, 
unchanged from last year. Poultry meat 
exports are expected to make another 
strong showing this year after reaching a 
near-record 376,000 tons in fiscal 1987. 
However, lower sales volume is forecast 
for the livestock sector — especially for 
live cattle, beef, and animal fats, (See 



the commodity spotlight entitled "US. 
Broiler Exports Set Record in 1987.") 

U-S. animal product exports to the EC in 
1988 are expected to remain near 1987. 
The EC ban on beef imports from 
animals produced using growth hor- 
mones will not be implemented until 
January 1989. Discussions in the EC 
continue in three areas: the hormone 
ban, the EC's approval of foreign plants 
producing meat and livestock products 
for export io the EC, and administration 
of the Community's high-quality beef 
quota. 

Halfway through the Japanese fiscaJ 
year, which ended in March, Japan raised 
its fiscal-year quota for beef imports by 
37,000 tons, to 2 14,000, to meet the 
strong demand for beef. The high yen 
helped encourage imports of feeder 
calves, mostly from Austral ia and the 
United States. 

The value of HVP exports is expected to 
move up slightly, reaching a record 
$lL2billioninl988. U.S. Government 
transfers boosting HVP exports include 
the Targeted Export Assistance Program. 
Most of the $1 10 million allocated under 
this program during fiscal 1988 is for 
promotions of HVP. [Stephen Mac- 
Donald (202) 786-1822} 

PROGRAMS BOOST 
U.S. FARM EXPORTS 

Substantial agricultural exports were 
made under U.S. export programs in fis- 
cal 1987. Some analysts had thought 
that the role of export programs would 
diminish as Lower loan rates and a 
depreciated dollar made U.S. commodity 
prices more competitive. However, 
other exporters have continued subsidies, 
and the dollar has not depreciated sig- 
nificantly in some important U-S. export 
markets. 

Many markets face tight foreign ex- 
change constraints or high food aid 
needs. The United States operates a 
spectrum of export programs to assist 
U.S. agricultural exports in these cir- 
cumstances. 

World Trade Environment 
Is Highly Competitive 

U.S. exporters operate in a competitive 
trade environment influenced by other 
exporters' subsidies and importers' bar- 
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riers. For example, the EC operates a 
system of export subsidies which enables 

its high-priced wheat id be sold on world 
markets, Since 1978, the EC has joined 
the traditional big four (Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, and the United States) 
as a wheat exporter, using high internal 
prices coupled with export subsidies. 
These policies shifted the EC from a net 
importer to a net exporter. 

Some developing countries are deeply in 
debt. High debt-service costs force ihem 
to cut back on imports. While the debt 
crisis has receded from newspaper head- 
lines, the debt burden and its foreign ex- 
change constraints remain, and U.S. 
agricultural exports to these countries are 
down. 

All major wheat exporters, including EC 
members, provide credit or credit guaran- 
tees to help importers overcome foreign 
exchange constraints. As wheat price 
competition has intensified, so has credit 
competition. For example, it is often 
suspected that credit terms offered by the 
French in specific markets are more 
favorable than the terms of other 
exporters. 

Hunger persists in many countries. For 
69 developing countries, estimates of ad- 
ditional food needs in 1987/88 arc sub* 
stantially above estimates for 1986/87. 
To meet their needs and to help their 
governments pursue development objec- 
tives, food aid, in the form of conces- 
sional loans and grants, is helpful. 
Several donor countries provide cereal 
aid; the United States provides more than 
all other donors combined- 

In the competitive world environment, 
the United Stales operates a variety of ex- 
port programs: the Export Enhancement 
Program, CCC export credit guarantee 
programs, the Targeted Export Assis- 
tance Program, and food aid programs 
under the authority of PL. 480 and Sec- 
lion 4 16. 

EEP Helps Fight 
Subsidized Competition 

The EEP was announced in May 1985 to 
help U.S. exporters meet competition 
from subsidizing exporters in specific 
markets. The market value of EEP sales 
from October 1, 1987, lo March 31, 
1988, was more than $1.8 billion. These 
sales have consisted of about 17 million 



eons of wheat, more than 1 million ions 
of barley, and smaller amounts of barley 
malt, dairy cattle, flour, frozen poultry, 
rice, sorghum, table eggs, and vegetable 

oil. 

The chief markets for wheat under the 
program have been the USSR, Morocco, 
Algeria, Egypt, and China, Saudi Arabia 
has been the main destination for barley. 

The EEP generally operates by way of a 
two-step, competitive bid process to help 
U.S. exporters compete while minimiz- 
ing bonuses awarded from CCC stocks. 
Initially, the CCC targets a country for a 
specific quantity of a commodity. Then, 
exporters compete for sales to the tar- 
geted market. Knowing they might ob- 
tain a bonus from the CCC enables them 
to offer competitive prices to that 
country. 

Having made sales contingent on receiv- 
ing a CCC bonus, the U.S. exporters then 
bid against each other for the bonus. The 
CCC evaluates both the sales price lo the 
foreign purchaser and the bonus bids. 
The bonuses are awarded to the exporter 
whose sales price falls within a predeter- 
mined range, and whose bonus bid also 
falls within an acceptable range. 

The selected exporter or exporters then 
complete the sale, present proof of the 
commodities' arrival at their destination, 
and receive the bonus in the form of 
generic certificates redeemable for CCC 
commodities. The exporters may either 
sell the generic certificates or redeem 
them for CCC stocks. 

CCC Credit Guarantees 

Help DebhBurdened Importers 

The CCC operates two export credit 
guarantee programs to help importers 
overcome foreign exchange constraints. 
These programs facilitate farm exports 
by guaranteeing repayment of private 
credit extended to importers. The 
programs help some food aid recipients 
to participate in commercial markets. 

The CCC Export Credit Guarantee 
Program (known as GSM-102) ensures 
repayment of credit for up to 3 years. 
Major markets under the program are 
Iraq, Mexico, Algeria, Korea, and Egypt. 
Credit guarantees approved under the fis- 
cal 1988 program as ofmid-March to- 
taled approximately S 1.7 billion. 



The Food Security Act of 1 985 comple- 
mented the GSM- 102 program with the 
Intermediate Export Credit Guarantee 
Program (GSM-103), which guarantees 
repayment of private credit extended for 
3 lo 10 years. Chief markets under the 
GSM-103 program are Morocco and 
Iraq. GSM-103creditguaranteesap- 
proved under the fiscal 1988 program 
came to about S 140 million as of mid- 
March. 

TEA Aids Producers Hurt by 
Competitors' Policies 

Authorized by the Food Security Act of 
1985, the TEA program assists U.S. 
producers whose exports have been 
found, under Section 301 of the Trade 
Act of 1 974, lo be hurt by a foreign 
government's policies. 

Under the program, the CCC provides 

generic commodity certificates to ad- 
versely affected producer groups, The 
certificates may be redeemed for CCC 
commodities or sold to help finance 
market promotions such as trade fairs or 
demonstration projects in a targeted 
market. USDA has allocated SllOmil^ 
lion for the fiscal 1988 program. Many 
of the targeted commodities have been 
high-value products such as fruit, 
vegetables, and nuts. 

There are several differences between 
the EEP and the TEA program- First is 
the type of assistance given. The EEP 
provides a price subsidy to specified ex- 
porters for specified commodities sold to 
specified markets. The TEA program 
promotes exports of a specified category 
or brand of American commodity or 
products in specified markets. The 
benefits of TEA promotion apply to all 
affected exporters. 

Second, while the EEP and TEA both 
counter competitor subsidies, the TEA 
program can also be used against unfair 
import policies of potential markets. 

Third, while the EEP involves mostly 
bulk commodities, the TEA involves 
mostly high-value products. Providing 
EEP price subsidies or credit guarantees 
is effective in offsetting competitor trade 
practices and increasing exports of bulk 
commodities, which are relatively indis- 
tinguishable from source lo source. 

However, it may be easier to distinguish 
and differentiate the source of high-value 
products. Cultivating consumer tastes 
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and processor preferences through 
promotion as TEA does is probably a 
more effective way to build demand for 

these U.S. exports. 

P.L. 480 Authorizes 
Food Donations 

U.S. food aid is distributed mainly 
through the PI, 480 program, with 
lesser amounts going by authority of Sec- 
tion 416(b) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended. Under PI. 480 Title 
I, the U.S. Government provides long- 
term concessional credit to designated 
countries for purchase of specific U.S. 
agricultural commodities. The Food 
Security Act of 1985 reinstated sales of 
U.S. farm products for local currencies 
under Title I. 

PL. 480 Title II includes donations 
through govemmenl-to -government chan- 
nels, private voluntary organizations, and 
the World Food Program. Under the 
Food for Development Program, PX. 
480 Title 111, a Title I loan may be for- 
given if specified development measures 
are achieved by the recipient govern- 
ment The fiscal 1988 level for all the 
P.L. 480 programs was set at about $ 1 .5 
billion. 

The Section 416 program involves dona- 
lion of CCC*owned commodities over- 
seas. The Secretary of Agriculture 
announced in March that 2.6 million tons 
of CCC grain and oilseeds will be avail- 
able under the Section 416 program for 
fiscal 1988- This includes 1 million tons 
of wheal 1 million tons of com, 500,000 
tons of sorghum, and 50,000 tons of 
soybeans, No dairy products or rice is 
currently available under the program. 

Numerous Commodities 
Benefit From Programs 

While it is difficult to quantify the 
amount of commodities exported under 
the TEA program, the volume of exports 
made under other major export programs 
is more easily known. These programs 
account for a significant share of specific 
commodity exports. 

Wheat. — Export programs accounted for 
60-70 percent of fiscal 1987 wheat ex- 
ports. Four of the top five markets for 
U.S. wheat in 1987 were chief markets 
for wheat under the EEP, CCC credit 
guarantees, or food aid. 



Japan, the top market in value terms for 
U.S. wheat, was the exception, purchas- 
ing its wheat outside U-S. export 
programs. However, the second largest 
buyer, the USSR, made significant pur- 
chases under the EEP. Sales to the 
USSR accounted for about 10 percent of 
all U.S. wheat exports. 

Egypt, the number three market, and A)* 
geria, number five* bought U.S. wheat 
under a combination of the EEP and 
GSM- 102. This combination was espe- 
cially well suited to those fiercely fought 
over markets with tight foreign exchange 
constraints. 

In addition, Egypt was the largest PX. 
480 wheat recipient Importers in South 
Korea, a graduate of P.L. 480 and the 
fourth largest U.S. market, purchased sig- 
nificant amounts through the GSM- 102 
program. 

Vegetable oils. — More than half of fiscal 
1987 vegetable oil exports involved ex- 
port programs. Three of the top five 
markets purchased or received U-S. 
vegetable oil under either the GSM-102 
program or PX. 480. However, a very 
small amount is estimated to have been 
shipped under the EEP. 

Pakistan, the largestU.S. market for 
vegetable oils, was the largest destination 
under the GSM-102 program, Buyers in 
Iraq, the fourth largest, and Mexico, the 
fifth largest market for all U.S. vegetable 
oils, also purchased under GSM- 102. 
Venezuela and Japan, the number two 
and three markets, purchased outside of 
U.S. export programs. 

Rice. — Iraq, one of the world's largest 
importers of rice, was the biggest export 
market for U-S. rice in 1987, accounting 
for more than 20 percent of U.S. rice ex- 
port value. Iraqi importers purchased all 
their U.S. rice under GSM-102, and the 
United Slates has maintained a high 
market share there. 

Food aid shipments, mainly to the 
Dominican Republic and Sierra Leone, 
accounted for another 15-20 percent of 
US. rice shipments. Sales under the 
EEP destined for Jordan and Turkey ac- 
counted for only a small percentage of 
total rice exports in 1987. 

While the marketing loan program has 
made U.S. rice exports more price com- 



petitive, the foreign exchange constraint 
of some rice importers, notably Iraq, has 
meant that the GSM-102 program is an 
important tool to assist U.S. rice exports. 

Feed grains. — The United States holds a 
commanding share of world feed grain 
trade. In 1987/88, the US. share is up to 
about 60 percent, from its low of 45 in 

1985/86. 

Most U.S. feed grain exports are made 
outside export programs. However, im- 
porters in Mexico and South Korea, the 
second and third largest US- markets, 
purchased under the GSM-102 program 
in fiscal 1987, and Saudi Arabia, the fifth 
largest market, imported all its U-S- bar- 
ley under the EEP. Barley exports rose 
sharply in fiscal 1987, mainly because of 
the HEP and Saudi Arabian import 
subsidies. 

Cotton.— US. export programs played a 
relatively small role in cotton exports in 
fiscal 1987, Purchases outside US. ex- 
port programs increased because the 
marketing loan program helped make 
prices more competitive, and demand 
strengthened in major importing 
countries. 

However, South Korea, the second 
largest export market for U.S. cotton, 
made significant purchases under GSM- 
102 in 1987. Shipments under PL. 480 
accounted for a small amount of exports. 

Export Programs Affect 
Farm and Nonfarm Policies 

Government programs likely will con- 
tinue to play an important role in U.S. 
agricultural exports. Such programs are 

only one facet of U.S. agricultural 
policy; they have links to domestic 

agricultural and macrocconomLC policies. 

For example, a targeted export subsidy 
program generally strengthens domestic 
prices by reducing domestic supply. If 
domestic wheat prices strengthen while 
competitors' prices do not, the bonus 
needed rises. But the larger amountof 
bonuses can release CCCowned com- 
modities onto the market and may 
depress domestic prices. Lower domes- 
tic prices in turn could increase farmers* 
deficiency payments. Careful analysis is 
needed to understand the complex 
relationships between domestic and 
foreign agricultural policies. {Mark 
Smith (202) 7864820} 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
BANK FAILURES 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora* 
tion (FDIC) expects that about 200 banks 
will be declared insolvent and closed this 
year, about the same as last year. 
Through the first quarter of 1988. 46 
hanks folded, while an additional eight 
received open-bank assistance from 
FDIC. 

However, the unexpected deterioration at 
many of First RepublicBank's 76 bank 
subsidiaries in the last few months may 
push this year's failures over last year's 
post-Depression record. First Republic- 
Bank is a Texas-based multi bank-hold- 
ing company that specializes in energy 
and real-estate lending in the Southwest. 

Recently, the FDIC pumped a billion dol- 
lars into First Republic's banks, guaran- 
teeing 100 percent of their deposits to 
prevent runs by depositors with deposits 
above the statutory $100,000 Federal in- 
surance maximum, A formal assistance 
package for First Republic likely will be 
negotiated this year. 

Another Texas multibank holding com- 
pany. First City Bancorporation, with 60 
bank subsidiaries, is also receiving an 
FDIC open-bank assistance package that 
has just been finalized. 

In these assistance packages, each bank's 
stockholders lose as if the bank had been 



closed, and the FDIC almost always 
ousts the old management team. Before 
this year, few open-bank assistance pack- 
ages were finalized, so the discrepancy 
between closures and total failures was 
slight 

Energy-Sector Banks 
Now the Most Troubled 

First RepublicBank's problems typify the 
changing nature of stress borne by the 
nation's banks. While First Republic's 
banks together hold $230 million in 
agricultural loans, only one of the 76 
meets the technical definition of an 
agricultural bank, that is. having an 
above-average percentage of farm loans. 
Back in 1985, almost 60 percent of the 
banks that failed were agricultural. 

While 75 agricultural banks failed in 
1987, they accounted for only about 45 
percent of all failures* While agricultural 
banks have begun to fare somewhat bet- 
ter, last year the failure rate for banks 
tied to the energy sector soared. 

Geographically, the failures are growing 
more concentrated in the States with the 
most energy banks — Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Louisiana — and less common in 
agricultural States in the Corn Belt and 
Northern Plains, where farm banks had 
been hit hard. 

The financial health of banks lags behind 
conditions in the nonbanking economy 
by up to several years. So. while the 
debt crisis began to subside for farmers 
in 1985. conditions at the nation , s4,700 
agricultural banks did not begin to im- 
prove until mid-1986. 

Commercial Bank Fallurea, 1981-BB 



In contrast, conditions at banks lending 
to oil and gas producers or headquartered 
in oil- and gas-dependent counties con- 
tinue to worsen. Domestic crude oil 
prices peaked in 1981 at $34.70 a barrel. 
and had fallen almost 30 percent by the 
end of 1985. But the big shock hit the 
oil market in 1986, when domestic crude 
prices fell mox than 61 percent in the 
first 7 months. 

Oil- and gas-dependent economies began 
contracting in 1982. but they fell into a 
depression in 1986. While conditions in 
the oil market have since improved 
slightly, prices are still below their mid- 
1970*s range. The current precarious 
health of banks in energy-dependent 
counties reflects the oil-market gyrations 
in 1986 and early 1987. 

Fewer But Larger Banks 
Likely To Fail in 1988 

According to an ERS forecasting model. 
banking problems are becoming nar- 
rower but deeper in 1988. More large 
banks and banks affiliated with multi- 
bank -holding companies are likely to 
fail, despite regulators' reluctance to 
move against such institutions for fear of 
rocking the financial system. 

Because about 1 percent of U.S. banks 
failed in 1986. banks with forecast 
failure probabilities above 1 percent are 
defined as the most vulnerable to failure. 
This procedure identified 1 ,760 banks 
most vulnerable to failure in 1987. Not 
only did most that failed in 1987 come 
from this vulnerable group, but the sur- 
viving ones are most at risk of failure in 
subsequent years. 
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1/ Total! excluae mutual savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, commercial banks not Insured toy the FDIC. and banks 
headquartered in U.S. possessions and territories. Failures ere those 
declared Insolvent and closed by their chartering authorities plus 
those grented open bank assistance by the FDIC. 2/ flanks for which the 
ratio of farm loans (both production and real estate) to total loans 
exceeded the average of Such ratios at ell banks at ths end of the year 
preceding failure. Not sll agricultural banks are rural banks. 3/ A 
failed bank Is Classified as rural If It was headquartered In a 
nonmetropotltan county. 
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The ERS forecasting model correctly 
identified 88 percent of the 200 banks 
lhai failed in 1987, bul incorrectly 
predicted 12 percent of surviving banks 
as failures. Those with high forecast 
failure probabilities that did not fail are 
at risk in subsequent years. 

A bank's probability of failure in acalen- 
dar year is predicted from eight bank- 



level financial ratios reported the 
previous June, two indicators of 
regulators* reluctance to move against 
large banks and those affiliated with mul- 
tibank- holding companies, and the 
bank's home-county dependence on the 
oil and gas sector. 

The "narrower bul deeper" diagnosis 
comes from the drop in the number of 



Bank Failures In 19B7 1 and Banks Forecast as Vulnerable In 1987 & 
1988 
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1988 vulnerable banks, ERS forecast 
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1/ Excludes banks neadouartered In Alaska. Hawaii. U.S. Possessions 
and territories, or reporting zero loans, assets, or deposits on June 
30, 19B7. 2/ Agricultural banks are those reporting far* loan 
concentrations above the unweighted everage at all banks on the date 
specified. 3/ Oil- and gas-dependent counties arm those where oil and 
gai sector earnings accounted for more than 1.85 Percent of total 
county earnings In 1982 t the average for aft counties. 4/ 
Farm- dependent counties are those where farn sector earnings accounted 
for more than 5,3 Percent of total county earnings m 1962, the average 
for all counties. 5/ As of June 1987. 6/ ti of June 1986, If 
Vulnerable banks include all those with forecast failure probabilities: 
during the yeir greater than 0,98 Percent, the approximate average 
failure probability In 1986. Forecast fellure protoabl 1 Itles are 
computed for each bank, and are. based on bank-level financial data 
reported for the previous June and the dependency of the bank's home 
county on the oH and gas sector in 1982. 



banks vulnerable to failure (from 1,760 
in 1987 to 1.534 in 1988), coupled with 
the rising average asset size of the vul- 
nerable banks (from $63.5 million to 
$103.1 million). Only 35 percentof vul- 
nerable banks are agricultural in 1988, 
down from 4 1 percent last year. 

The proportion of vulnerable banks head- 
quartered in farm-dependent counties has 
decreased from 28 to 26 percent. Yet 
vulnerable banks headquartered in coun- 
ties dependent on the oil and gas sector 
rose to almost 40 percent of all vul- 
nerable banks in 1988. Now, only 12 
percent of all agricultural banks are vul- 
nerable to failure, but 23 percent of the 
2,649 banks in energy-dependent coun- 
ties face above-average probabilities of 
failure. 

As a result* agricultural bank failures are 
forecast to be down somewhat in 1988- 
This reflects the improvement in the 
financial condition of the farm sector* al- 
though there is still a substantial number 
of weak farm banks. 

Bank failures are forecast to be con- 
centrated in Texas* Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana* reflecting the ongoing depres- 
sion in energy-dependent areas. These 
three States account for over half of the 
energy-dependent counties in the United 
States. All forecasts arc contingent on 
maintaining current macrocconomic 
growth as well as stable to improving 
farm and energy sectors. 

What It M tans for 
Monetary Policy... 

While continuing bank failures aie alarm- 
ing* most U.S. banks can cope with their 
bad loans and get on a more solid footing 
given a favorable economic climate. 
However, a recession would increase 
loan defaults as borrowers lost their 
ability to repay, and would likely push 
bank failures above the projections given 
here. 

In anticipation of a possible slowdown in 
the economy, the Federal Reserve Board 
loosened the money supply earlier this 
year. This decreased interest rates and 
provided banks with a more profitable en- 
vironment Lower interestrates widen 
the spread between the rates banks must 
pay for deposits and the rates they 
receive on loans. 
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A tightening of the money supply in 
response to a stronger-lhan -expected 
economy and concerns about renewed in- 
flation would pressure banks by pushing 
interest rates up. Deposits would cost 
more, but the rates that banks earn on 
their loans would stay the same. 

More important, higherrates would 
mean a higher risk of recession. And the 
subsequent rise in loan defaults would 
push many weak banks over the edge. 
Protecting the safety and soundness of 
the banking system is an additional incen- 
tive not to err on the side of tightness. 

..And/or Agricultural Credit 

Agricultural and rural banks are now 
awash in deposits, and many are aggres- 
sively seeking new farm customers. In 
areas where bank failures aie con- 
centrated, however, surviving healthy 
banks may restrict credit to improve their 
liquidity. In such areas, farmers may ex- 
perience difficulties securing new loans. 

A highly liquid position enables a bank 
easily to meet sudden withdrawals by 
nervous depositors. Also, a liquid posi- 
tion is reassuring to depositors, reducing 
the chances they would suddenly 
demand their funds. In the presence of 
Federal deposit insurance, however, such 
credit-limiting effects are unlikely. 

As the number of very weak banks al- 
lowed to remain open rises, another ef- 
fect comes into play. Banks with little 
equity left to lose have strong incentives 
to gamble for recovery by making high- 
risk, potentially high-return loans. The 
weak banks are protected from 
depositors' fears by Federal deposit in- 
surance, and do not pay more for the in* 
surance coverage when they increase 
their risk exposure. 

As a result, high-risk farm borrowers 
may find it easier to secure new credit 
from weak banks provided the borrowers 
are willing to pay high interest rates. 
Less risky farm borrowers, however, 
may have trouble getting loans at market 
interest rates from these weakened in- 
stitutions. [Gregory Gajewski (202) 
786-1893] 
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LAND VALUES RISE 
3 PERCENT 

After going down for 6 years, U.S. 
farmland values averaged higher this 
year. The February 1988 value averaged 
$564 per acre, 3 percent above a year ear- 
lier but still 3 1 percent below the record 
for nominal value, $823 in 1981 With 
inflation running at about 4 percent, the 
1988 real value is down 1 percent from 
1987, and down nearly 48 percent from 
the record for real value in 1980. 

Farmland values were boosted as U.S. 
farm income set a record in 1987 and the 
farm financial difficulties of the early 
WSO's continued to mend. Farm real es- 
tate debt continued to fall; 1987 debt was 
about 20 percent below the 1983 peak. 
Improved farm income and lower farm 
debt reduced the ratios of debt to equity 
and debt to net cash income in both 1986 
and 1987. 

Interest rates on farm real estate loans 
averaged lower in 1987 than in 1986, but 
rates edged slightly upward late in the 
year. The Conservation Reserve 
Program strengthened prices for lower 
quality cropland in some areas. 

Except for the West, most regional 
values were higher in 1988. Northeast 
farmland values, up 9 percent from 1987, 
continued the steady increase they have 
shown since the mid- 1 940 's, mainly be- 
cause of nonagriculmral influences. 



Strong gains also occurred in the Com 
Belt (9 percent) and the Northern Plains 
(7 percent), the first increases since the 
early ^SO's. Values were higher for all 
States in both regions. 

Values also rose in the Lake Slates (7 
percent), Appalachia (2 percent), and the 
Southeast (6 percent), while the Delta 
States' value was essentially unchanged 
from a year earlier- 
Land values in most Western States con- 
tinued downward into 1988. Regional 
values were down 3 percent in the 
Southern Plains, 2 percent in the Moun- 
tain States, and 2 percent in the Pacific 
region. But, the rates of decline were 
lower than in the past 2 years. 

Cash rents for cropland and pasture were 
generally higher in 1988, especially for 
cropland in the Corn Belt and Northern 
Plains. But, the percentage of cash rent 
to land value dropped off in many States, 
as value increases during 1987-88 out- 
paced rent increases. [Roger Hexem 
(202) 786-1419} 
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Up 3 Percent in 1988 
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PENDING BILLS ON 

GROUNDWATER 

The March Agricultural Outlook con- 
tained a spreadsheet describing major 
environmental legislation— current and 
proposed— that may effect agriculture. 
The following article gives further 
details on one major issue, groundwater 
legislation. — Ed. 

Bills pending in Congress vary in their 
approach 10 protecting groundwater. A 
few bills emphasize regulation. Many 
stress prevention through research, 
development, and demonstration. Still 
others propose incentives, or emphasize 
State and local government participation. 

Regulation Is a 
Frequent Proposal 

Regulation to protect groundwater lakes 
two forms: (1) restrictions on pesticide 
use and changes in pesticide registration 
requirements through amendments to the 
Federal Insectici de, Fu ngicide, and 
Rodenticide Act (FIFRA), or (2) require- 
ments to use management practices that 
control sources of contamination. 

Amendments to FIFRA appear in 
proposals by Sen. David F. Durenberger 
and Rep. James L.Oberstar(S. 1419 and 
H.R. 3174), Rep. E + de la Garza (H.R. 
2463), and Sen. Patrick J. Leahy (S. 
1516). 

Criteria for identifying 'leachers 1 ' — pes- 
ticides that have the potential to leach 
into the groundwater — would be estab- 
lished and administered by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) 
according to the Durenberger/Oberstar 
and de la Garza proposals. If 
groundwater residue guidance levels for 
potential leachers were exceeded in a 
few well samples, a coordinated Federal 
and State regulatory response would be 
triggered. 

The EPA administrator could amend the 
registration of a pesticide by limiting use 
at certain locations, or take any other ac- 



tion to enforce the groundwater residue 
guidance level. Pesticides could be 
banned nationally. TheDuien- 
berger/Oberstar proposal has lower 
groundwater residue guidance levels and 
stronger Federal regulatory provisions 
than the de la Garza biH a and treats poten- 
tial drinking water much the same as 
water currently used for drinking. 

In the de la Garza and Leahy proposals, 
materials that may result in 'residues of 
potential lexicological concern in 
potable groundwater, edible fish and 
shellfish" aie given priority in the FIFRA 
reregislration process. The Leahy bill 
broadly focuses on reducing environmen- 
tal risks, while the de la Garza bill is 
directed at groundwater. 

Regulation of a different nature appears 
in a second, comprehensive groundwater 
protection act (S. 209 1) also proposed by 
Durenberger. The proposal would re- 
quire the use of management practices to 
control contamination from pesticide and 
fertilizer application and from irrigation 
practices. 

R & D and Demonstration 
Are Second Approach 

Provisions for research, development, 
and demonstration programs to protect 
groundwater range from the estab- 
lishment of task forces, comm ittees, 
panels, and training programs, to setting 
up research programs. 

Research programs would identify prac- 
tices to control potential sources of 
groundwater contamination, and would 
assess the human health effects of poten- 
tial contaminants. Some of the bills with 
research provisions are general, not iden- 
tifying any specific industry as a poten- 
tial source of contamination. 

For example, Rep. James Scheuer's bill 
(HJ*. 2253) does not mention specific 
potential sources of contamination. 
Under this proposal, the EPA would use 
groundwater research funds to develop 
controlling practices and assess health 
effects. 

Other bills name sources of contamina- 
tion to be researched and, thereby, set 
out roles for agencies other than EPA. A 



proposal by Rep. Thomas S. Foley (H.R. 
3676) would appropriate funds to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to examine the 
relationship between agricultural prac- 
tices and water use and quality. 

A task force on best management prac- 
tices for agricultural nitrogen would be 
established under the Foley bill. The 
task force would develop and 
demonstrate practices to mitigate "any 
negative effects of agricultural nitrogen 
and environmental nitrogen on water 
quality." Bills by Durenberger (S. 513), 
Sen. David Karnes (S. 1696), and Sen. 
Quentin N, Burdick and Rep. Arlan Stan- 
geland(S. 1767 and RR. 3069) propose 
a similar task force- 
Hie provisions of Foley's bill were in- 
cluded by amendment in RR. 791, a bill 
originally introduced by Rep, Samuel 
Gejdenson. The amended bill recently 
passed the House. 

Research programs dealing with agricul- 
tural management of chemicals are in- 
cluded in Durenberger^ S. 209 1 and a 
proposal by Burdick (S. 1105). These 
two bills specify $6 million per year 
from fiscal 1988 through 1992 for the 
USDA's Agricultural Research Service 
to examine the impact of agricultural 
practices on groundwater quality Also, 
the two bills would appropriate $3.5 mil- 
lion per year in fiscal 1988 and 1989 to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for nitrogen 
management research. 

Incentives Can Encourage 
Groundwater Protection 

Several bills propose to protect 
groundwater by providing incentives to 
farmers. Sen. Sam Nunn and Rep. Char- 
les Hatcher (S. 1 521 and RR. 3357) and 
Sen. Robert Dole and Rep. Pat Roberts 
(S. 2045 and RR. 4137) propose to capi- 
talize on the positive Impacts that taking 
land out of production can have on the 
environment, including improved 
groundwater quantity and quality. 
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Provisions of Groundwater Protection Bills Having Implications for agriculture 
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Nunn and Hatcher propose to increase 
the existing Conservation Reserve 
Program from 45 to 65 million acres* and 
make land that is contributing to 
groundwater problems eligible for enroll- 
ment through a pilot program. 

Dole's proposal would increase the CRP 
to 50 million acres, but would then estab- 
lish an Environmental Conservation 
Acreage Reserve Program of up to 20 
million acres to protect natural resources. 
The additional reserve would enroll 
lands where ground and surface water 
quality, soil damage, soil salinity, silta- 
tion, selenium, and pesticide problems 
result from common agricultural manage- 
ment practices. 

Incentives for States to manage 
groundwater through a link with irriga- 
tion water projects constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation are proposed by 
Rep. George Miller (H.R. 2320). This 
bill requires that the 17 Western States 
that are served by Bureau of Reclamation 
water projects and have significant 
groundwater problems develop an ade- 
quate groundwater management 
program. If the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that a reclamation State's 
program is inadequate, then Federal fund- 
ing for the planning or construction of 
reclamation projects would cease, and 
reclamation contracts within the State 
would not be executed. 

State and Local 
Participation Is Increasing 

State and local governments are becom- 
ing a major source of groundwater legis- 
lation and groundwater protection 
strategics. For example, under 
California's Proposition 65, civil action 
may be brought and civil penalties levied 
against any "person who in the course of 
doing business knowingly discharges or 
releases a chemical known to the State to 
cause cancer or reproductive toxicity into 
water or onto or into land where such 
chemical passes or probably will pass 
into any source of drinking water." Mas- 
sachusetts recently proposed to ban 
alaehlor, a widely used herbicide. 

Although many Federal groundwater 
protection bills would provide grants to 
State and local governments, some place 
greater emphasis on their roles than 
others. Proposals by Sen. Daniel 
Moynihan and Rep. Albert G. Bus- 
tamante (S. 20 and KR. 963) would 



provide that States develop management 
strategies for groundwater resources in 
accordance with federally established 
guidelines. Durenberger'sS. 2091 also 
proposes a major role for State and local 
governments in protecting groundwater 
resources. 

State and local government participation 
in forming the direction of Federal 
agencies* groundwater research would be 
ensured under a proposal by Sen. John 
Heinz (S. 1992), The bill would estab- 
lish an advisory committee of not more 
than 11 State and local Government offi- 
cials. [John J. HanChar (202) 786-1411 
and Clayton W. Ogg (202) 786-1411] 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by the time the 
June Agricultural Outlook comes off 
press. 
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The following reports are available FOR 
SALE ONLY from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Order 
by report title and number. Make checks 
payable to Superintendent of Documents. 
Prices subject to change. Bulk discounts 
available. For faster service or further in- 
formation call GPO's order desk at (202) 
783-3238 and charge your purchase to 
your VISA, MasterCard, Choice, or GPO 
Deposit Account. 

The Agricultural Work Force of 1985: A 
Statistical Profile, AER-582. (Price 
$1.75.) Stock Number 001-019- 
00568-8. 

Ethanol: Economic and Policy Tradeoffs, 
AER-585. (Price $3,000 Stock Num- 
ber 00 1 -01 9 00577-7 . 

Farm Drainage in the United States: His- 
tory, Status, and Prospects, MP-1455- 
(Price $9.00.) Stock Number 001-019- 
00518-1. 

Agricultural Statistics of the People's 
Republic of China, 1949-86, SB-764- 
(Price $8.50.) Stock Number 001-019- 
00583-1. 

Weather in U.S. Agriculture: Monthly 
Temperature and Precipitation by 
State and Farm Production Region, 
1950-86, SB-765. (Price SI 1 .00.) 
StockNumber 001-019- 
00578-5. 
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Soviets Harvest Another Good Grain 
Crop, Yet Imports Continue High 



The Soviets produced 211.3 million tons of food and feed 
grains in 1987* This total was only about 1 percent above 
1986, but it marked the first lime ever that two consecutive 
crops over 200 million tons have been harvested. The yield 
moved back up near the 1960-80 trend, averaging 1.83 tons 
per hectare, second only to the record 1.85 tons in 1978. 

Bad weather, however, hurt crop quality. Soviet grain output 
is reported on a bunkerweight basis; it is not discounted for ex- 
cess moisture and foreign materials. Many view this method 
of measuring as encouraging poor quality grain. 

Declining for the seventh successive year, total grain area was 
an estimated 115.5 million hectares, the smallest in 27 years. 
Increased fallow and roughage area, combined with above^ 
average winterkill, accounted for the drop. 

Wheat production and quality were down measurably in 1987. 
Production was an estimated 13 percent below 1986's 92.3 
mi I Lion tons. Unusual dryness in the autumn of 1986, and ex- 
treme temperature fluctuations in January, left winter wheat 
area at its lowest since 1960. In addition, the quality of the 
spring wheat crop suffered in northern Kazakhstan and West 
Siberia from rain throughout harvesting operations and from 
inadequate grain-drying facilities. 

Coarse grain production, on the other hand, rose a projected 9 
percent to nearly 1 16 million tons* the highest recorded. 
Again, though, quality was down because of harvesting dif- 
ficulties and high moisture. 



Spring barley was reseeded in lost winter grain areas and 
benefited from a cool, wet spring. Barley output increased by 
an estimated 19 percent. Production of compose 19 percent 
above the dismal 1986 crop, for the largest outturn in 25 
years. The good performance was largely attributable to ex- 
panded area. 

1988 Winter Grain Crop Off to Good Start 

The 1988 Soviet winter grain crop (winter wheat, rye, and bar- 
ley) was sown on an estimated 32,5 million hectares. To date, 
prospects for the crop appear brighter than last year. 
Winterkill of grains is estimated below the average of 18 per- 
cent, and well below the roughly 30 percent lost last year. 
Conditions in the autumn of 1987 were more favorable for the 
emergence and establishment of crops prior to entering 
dormancy. 

Winter grains benefited from near-normal temperatures in 
most regions this season, in contrast to the extreme fluctua- 
tions and extended periods of severe cold in the winter of 
1986/87. Snowcover was adequate* and moisture supplies, 
while below average* are well above a year ago. 

A concern of Soviet farmers in the New Lands this spring is 
the lack of high quality seed for spring grain. The quality of 
seed stocks was below average in the areas with harvesting 
problems last year — the Urals region, the Volga region, north- 
em Kazakhstan, West Siberia, and the Non-Black Soil Zone. 

Despite the substantial shortfall from planned production last 
year, the Soviet target for grain production in 1988 is set at 
235 million tons. This total is unrealistic* even though it is 
only 2 million tons above the 1987 goal. Soviet plans con- 
tinue to call for unlikely grain output goals of 250-255 million 
tons by 1990 and 260-280 million by 1995. 

Intensive Technology: Pari of Strategy 
To Raise Production 

An "Intensive Technology Program" is a major part of the 
Soviet strategy to boost grain output. Intensive technology 
means use of more and better quality fertilizers, pesticides, 
seed, and farm equipment, and their concentration on the best 

soils. 



Soviet Imports Of U.S. Grain a Soybeans During 
the 5-Year LTGa 1/ 
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A major component of intensive technology is more chemical 
fertilizers and beucr coordination of their application. In 
1986, almost 73 percent of the small grain area was fertilized, 
a record. The application rate for this area reached 86 
kilograms per hectare, almost 20 percent over 1985 and up 
nearly 70 percent from 1980. The rise in 1986 was the largest 
in at Least a decade. 

Moreover, the fertilizers, which have often benefited mainly 
weeds, have been increasingly supplemented by herbicides 
and other plant protection agents (PPA). To compensate for 
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lower quality domestically produced PPA*s> emphasis has 
been placed on imports of more potent chemicals from the 
West. 

In both 1985 and 1986, not only were total PPA imports 
above average, but the share of them coming from the West 
rose significantly. Winter grains appear to have been the 
prime beneficiaries of intensive technology, with spring grains 
showing less impact. 

By 1990, intensive technology is planned to encompass as 
much as 50 million hectares, despite the fact that constraints 
to broadening the program are already appearing in its slow- 
ing rate of expansion. While intensive technology area rose 
about 10 million hectares in 1986, from nearly 19 million in 
1985, the increase slowed to about € million hectares in 1987 
and is planned to be only 4 million in 1988. 

Furthermore, the additional grain production from intensive 
technology in 1987 was a reported 25 million tons, only 1 mil- 
lion more than in 1986. This is in spile of a reported 20-per- 
cent increase from 1986 in the area under the program. 

Can the Soviets Become Self-Sufficient in 
Food Wheat? 

The Soviets continue to have difficulties (many related to both 
climate and geography) in producing mil ling -quality wheat. 
Their problems persist despite plans calling for self-sufficien- 
cy in food grains, and despite wheal production twice the size 
of food needs. 

A number of policy innovations adopted in the last 3 years 
show the priority put on domestic production of bread-quality 
wheat Wheal areas have been top targets for intensive tech- 
nology. InJune 1985, just months afterGeneral Secretary 
Gorbachev assumed leadership, producer prices for milling- 
quality wheal were raised significantly. 

The incentives remained in 1986 and farms were entitled to 
above-plan bonuses for Durum wheat, even if the procurement 
targets for other types of grain were not met Furthermore, 
changes in grading standards for wheat took effect in 1986. 
The new regulations specified that discoloration and low test 
weights no longer disqualified wheat if gluten and protein con- 
tent requirements were met 

Despite these efforts, the Soviets continue to face shortfalls of 
high-quality wheat For example, even though about 60 per- 
cent of intensive technology on spring grains was con- 
centrated on wheal areas in 1987* both the production and 
quality of wheat fell. In 1986, procurements of quality hard 
and Durum wheat— as defined by the Soviets — reached over 
30 million ions, about 16 million above the 1981-85 average. 
Bui quality wheal procurements in 1987 are estimated lo have 
slipped closer to the 21 million tons purchased in 1985, 

EEP Produces Surge in 
US. Wheat Sales to Soviets 

Total Soviet grain imports in the 1987/88 (JulyJune) market- 
ing year are projected lo be the highest in 3 years, despite the 
size of the 1987 Soviet grain crop. Grain imports are forecast 
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about 16 percent above the estimated 28.5 million tons im- 
ported in 1986/87, primarily because of larger wheat pur- 
chases. 

Partly because of the reduced size and quality of the 1987 
Soviet wheat crop and the continued availability of low -priced 
quality wheat, Soviet wheat imports in 1987/88 (July-June) 
are estimated at the second highest figure ever, 22 million 
tons. Aided by the Export Enhancement Program and Soviet 
demand for milling-quality wheat, the U.S. share in 1987/88 is 
forecast to rise almost tenfold from 1986/87 to about half of 
total Soviet wheat purchases. In 1985/86, the U.S. share was 
less than 1 percent. 

As a result of the increased U.S. sales, the USSR is expected 
to be the top importer of U.S. wheat in 1987/88, above Japan, 
Egypt, and South Korea, traditionally the primary U.S. cus- 
tomers. 

More competitive US. prices, due to the EEP and the fall in 
the dollar, greatly increased the attractiveness of both new- 
and old-crop U.S . wheat. After rejecting a 4-million-ton EEP 
offer made in August 1986, reportedly because they were not 
satisfied with the $l3-per-ton bonus, the Soviets purchased 
the entire 4-million-ton EEP offer announced by USDA in 
April 1987. 

U.S. wheat sales under this offer were made at a weighted 
average bonus of $41 .52 per ton. The offer induced the 
Soviets to meet the minimum wheat purchase requirement of 
the fourth year of the Long-Term Grain Agreement (LTGA). 

In November 1987, two additional EEP offers, totaling 4.75 
million tons, were announced; the Soviets contracted for them 
soon thereafter, EEP bonuses on these sales averaged $37.33 
per ton. Additional EEP offers totaling 4 million tons were an- 
nounced by USDA in January, March, and April 1988. 

The expected increase in the U.S. share of Soviet wheat im- 
ports in 1987/88 likely will be at the expense of the other 
primary suppliers — Canada, the EC, Argentina, and Australia. 

New U.S.-USSR Grain Agreement 
Under Negotiation 

This March, negotiations began on a third U.S.-USSR Long- 
Term Grain Agreement, expected to take effect on October 1, 
1988. The first LTGA was for 1976/77-1980/81 (October- 
September), and was later extended for 2 years. The second 
LTGA, signed in August 1983, was for 1983/84-1987/88. 

The USSR has already fulfilled this year's minimum of 4 mil- 
lion tonsofLLS. wheat, 4 million tons of com, and 1 million 
of any combination of wheat, com, and soybeans/meal (where 
1 ton of soybeans equals 2 tons of grain). As of April 1 5, 
Soviet purchases under the fifth and last year covered by the 
LTGA included 8.8 million tons of wheat, 4. 1 million of com, 
8 18,000 of soybeans, and a record 1 .3 million tons of soybean 
meal. 



The Soviets have not always complied with the LTGA, 
however, falling short of the minimum in 3 of the last 4 years. 
In 1984/85 (October-September) and 1985/86, Soviet pur- 
chases of wheat were below minimum requirements, and in 
1986/87 the overall 9-million-ton minimum was not met. The 
Soviets claim that overpriced U.S. wheat was the primary 
reason for their refusal to make the minimum purchase. 
[Christian J. Foster (202) 786-1620} 
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Statistical Indicators 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.-U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 
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arose national product 
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1/ Annual data as of December of the year Hated, 
avelleole. 

Information contact: James Hallay (202) 7B6-1T02. 
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Table 3, — Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



Total rorelgn 

peal Ghf> 
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Export earning* 
Developed less U.S. 
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Export timings 
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ftaal GNP 
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Export earnings 
Asia 

Rial CMP 

CPI 

Export earnings 

P * pral toinery . 
Information contact: 

Farm Prices 
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14.0 
14, e 


3.6 
16.9 
33.3 


16 

15. G 
? 7 


t<7 
14.4 
-7.0 


3.0 
19.4 

-a t 


3.3 

22.5 

5,4 


3 

31,6 
1.7 


3.7 
1t,4 
11.fi 


3,9 
16. G 
16.4 


a.T 

25,2 

11.4 


4.8 

ft. 4 
23.9 


3.1 
9,4 
14.9 


2.4 
10.9 

t7.0 


1.4 

9.6 
-3.3 


1.1 

e.o 

-4.3 


t 9 

6.0 

-0.5 


3.4 
5,1 

6.3 


3.3 
4.7 
4.9 


3.4 

a. 7- 

19.3 


3,9 
2«G 

1T.0 


3.4 
3.8 

12.9 


5, t 

19.4 


3.5 

16.1 


1.9 
16.5 


3.1 

3.4 


3.7 

€.0 


3.4 
6.2 


3,7 

f.S 


3,9 
-5.1 


3,9 
7,3 


3,5 
6.7 


3.9 
7.7 


J:3 

29 ."1 


5.1 
53.7 
13.9 


5.3 

61.3 
30 t 


0.7 

64*9 

5.3 


-0.5 

72.6 

-10.0 


-J. 7 

12G.3 
3,6 


33 

174.1 
6.0 


3.6 

179.4 
-6.3 


3.7 

86.1 

-17,0 


2.3 

139.1 

4.1 


1.3 

331.5 
5,3 


9 

9.7 
49. G 


G.4 

16 4 
43.2 


1.3 

24 G 
37>9 


0.0 
17.3 
-9.2 


t,4 

1J<9 

-19.7 


0.1 

16.7 

-16.3 


1.1 
19.4 
-7.7 


0,0 
M.3 
-7.9 


-1,3 

13,0 
-26.6 


1 
14.9 

9.0 


1.7 

13.7 
10.3 


6 

fs.o 

30 1 


G.9 
9.4 

19.4 


6.3 
16.4 
27.8 


6.6 

14,1 
6.6 


3.6 

7.3 

-0.3 


6.6 
7>7 
3.5 


6.4 

9.6 
13,4 


4.0 

-1.6 


68 

4.4 
7,0 


6.0 

5.T 
34.5 


5.3 

G,1 
13.3 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average 



Mage rat as 





Annual 






1997 




Dec 


Jan 


1989 




1985 


1996 


1997 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Feb R 


Mar P 










1977- 


100 










12B 


123 


127 


121 


137 


132 


127 


131 


130 


130 


130 


107 
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100 
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120 


113 


H5 


109 


HO 


133 


109 


f02 


lOl 
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113 


114 


1 16 


(20 


114 


122 


98 


85 


80 


96 


88 


93 


93 


96 


96 


122 


96 


81 


76 


81 


84 


99 


90 


93 


93 


93 


91 


98 


7ft 
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100 


94 


94 


153 


139 


130 


127 
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84 


77 


79 


75 


79 


63 


86 


97 


89 


69 


180 


A€9 


IBf 


154 


197 


236 


170 


170 


16G 


167 


192 


177 
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15ft 


211 


259 


178 
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1T4 


174 


129 


T30 


144 


154 


123 


203 


177 
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143 
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(23 


147 


160 


118 


235 


195 
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95 


93 


89 


93 


94 


99 
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138 


146 
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165 
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131 
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99 
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96 
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95 
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— 


— 
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— 
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-- 


-- 
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— 
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-- 
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— 


— 
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^„ 
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-- 
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-- 
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-- 
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— 
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-- 


-~ 


JOT 
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— 
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-- 


-v 
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— 


— 
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144 
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-- 


(44 


— 


-- 


144 


— 


— 


193 


(9a 


208 


-- 


313 


— * 


— 


313 


— 


-- 


178 


»74 


Mi 


— 


176 


-- 


-- 


176 


— 


— 


183 


194 


185 


-- 
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-- 


-- 
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— 


136 


136 


137 


T" 


138 


— 


-- 


138 


— 


-T 
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146 


--- 


146 


— 


-- 


150 


-- 





337 


219 


207 


-- 


307 


-- 


-- 


193 


.-._- 


- T 


133 


134 


136 


-- 


136 


i'i. 


-- 


138 


-A. 


-- 


154 


1G0 


167 


-- 


162 


-- 


-- 


152 


-- 


— 


157 


150 


152 


-~ 


155 


-- 


-- 


(55 


-" 


"- 


79 


77 


78 


77 


77 


90 


77 


79 


79 


79 


595 


561 


578 


555 


5G0 


601 


582 


599 


593 


593 


1.120 


T.09G 


1.115 


— 


1.132 


— 


-- 


1.138 


-- 


-- 


92 


51 


52 


— 


51 


53 


51 


53 


-- 


-- 



Prices rscelved 
411 Farn producte 
All cropi 
Food grains 
Faad grains a hay 
Etta Oratna 

Cotton 

Tocacco 

Olt-oeertng Crops 
Fruit, all 

FraSh market 1/ 
Co**erclel vegaiaolos 

Frasn narket 
Potstoas 4 dry buns 
Livestock 4 products 
Meat anlaale 
Dairy products 
Poultry 1 eggs 
Prices paid 

Conmodltlti I Services, 
tntertit, to***, 9 
Production Itsns 
Fc-c-o 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 

Fertilizer 

*gricullur*1 chemicals 
F u*Je 1 energy 
farm 4 OOtor Supplies 
**«0* 9 truck* 

Tractors 4 sal f -propel led machinery 
Other ft*Chinar y 
Building; 4 fencing 
Fara service* 4 caah rant 
Intarast Payaole par ecrs on farn real astata debt 
Taxes payola par sera on fara real estste 
wage ratas lieesonally adjusted) 
Production ite»i, interett. taxes. 8 *#ge rataa 

Ratio, priCat received to price* paid 2/ 
Prices received ( 1910-14*100} 
Prlcei paid, etc, (Parity *nde*> (1910-14*100) 
Parity ratio ( t9 10- 14* 100> 2/ 

1/ Frtsn eerket for none i true fresh market and processing for citrus. V Hetio of Index of Prices received for ail farn Products to 
tndtx of orites paid for co»wd1t1es and services, intarast, tanas, and vage retos. Ratio derived using the nost t-ecent Prices patd 
ind*K< Prices paid data win be Published 1n January. APrH. July, and October. - revised. P ■ preliminary. 

Information contact: National agricultural Statistics Service (302) 447-5*46. 
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Table 5,— Prices Received by Farmers, LIS, Average 

Annual 1/ 
1965 19B6 1987 



1987 
Oct Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1988 
Feb ft Mar P 



Crops 

All wheat (S/bu) 3.20 

Rice, rough <S/cwt) 7.85 

Corn (S/du) 2.49 

Sorgnunt (S/cwt) 3.97 

All hay, baled U/ton) 69,90 

Soybeans H/bu) 5 42 

Cotton. Upland (cts/^O) 56,1 

Potatoes (f/cwt) 3.92 

Lettuce (S/cwt) 10. SO 

Tomatoes (t/cwt) 24.10 

Onions (t/Ctft) 9,08 

Dry edible beans (S/eut) 17.60 

applaa for fresh use (cts/lo) (7.3 

Pears For Fresh use (f/ton) 349.00 

Granges, all uses (S/oox) 2/ 7.41 

Grapefruit, all uses (S/box) 2/ 4 01 

Livestock 

8eef cattle (t/cwt) 54,00 

Calves (*/cwt) 62.40 

Hogs ft/cwt) 43.90 

Lambs (S/Cwt) 6H 10 

All milk, sold to Plants (f/cwt) 12.70 

M1lk. manuf, grade U/cwt) 11 78 

Broilers <cts/to> 30, 1 

Eggs (cts/doz> 3/ 57.4 

Turkeys (cts/lb) 47,2 

Wool (cts/lb) 4/ 63,3 



2 

5 

1. 

3 
G1 

5 
54 

5 
11 
25 



71 

04 
96 

60 
00 

a 

03 
30 
10 
10.90 
19.01 
19, t 
372.00 
4.42 
4,29 



52 SO 
60.90 
50.10 



69. 
12 
11, 
34 

61. 
44 

66. 



10 

50 

55 

5 

2 

4 

8 



2,55 
4.49 
1.56 

2,56 
63.00 

5,07 
59.4 

4.47 
14,80 
25. 10 
11.40 
15.50 
NA 
217.00 

4.55 

5.00 



61,40 
78, 10 
SO,90 
77.90 
12.50 
11.40 
28.5 



53 
34 
91 



2.57 

3.62 

t.47 

2.44 

59.20 

4.73 

47.5 

5.05 

15.00 

32,10 

19,90 

18 60 

18 

363 00 

4. 68 

2,64 



59,30 

72.50 

47.40 

80.80 

12.50 

11,30 

29.1 

54.4 

37.6 

78.7 



2.62 

5.68 

1.56 

2.48 

65,10 

5.04 

64.1 

3,82 

13.30 

26,80 

9.77 

14.60 

14.3 

196.00 

7,36 

5.07 



62.90 

81.40 

48,90 

71,90 

12.90 

11,80 

25.2 

51 3 

29.9 

87.2 



2.69 
7.09 
1.62 
2.69 

G2. 10 
5.36 

64 9 
3.59 

42,20 

45.80 
BB2 

14,00 

12.5 
211 ,00 

10.23 
6.81 



62.00 

82,90 

40,60 

65.70 

12.90 

11.70 

26.4 

55.2 

33.7 

86.5 



2.70 
7.37 
1.72 
2.73 
65,00 
5,63 
64,2 

3.57 

34.80 

22.60 

10, 10 

13. 10 

11,8 

147.00 

5.45 

5.84 



62,20 
83. 10 
40,30 
72.80 

12.70 
ft. 60 
24.6 
48. 6 
38. 1 
86.2 



2,75 
7,70 
177 
2.75 
62.80 
5.73 
60,6 

3.75 

35,60 

31.50 

15.30 

13,40 

11.5 

135.00 

6. 19 

5.34 



65.40 

86.20 

43,00 

80,70 

12.50 

11.30 

27 1 

49.3 

31. B 

75.2 



2,79 

8.97 

1,B3 

2.B8 

65.50 

5,97 

56.8 

3.73 

H,10 

(9.40 

13,80 

14,40 

12 8 

193,00 

6.24 

5^25 



67.40 

92.60 

45 SO 

BO. 40 

12.30 

1f,00 

25.7 

46.9 

29,0 

93.3 



2.64 
8.46 
t.84 
2.90 
66.20 
5.93 
56.9 

3,84 

21.30 

22.00 

12,70 

16. 20 

t2.B 

219.00 

5.99 

4.86 



68,40 
92.30 
41,90 
83.30 
12.00 
10.80 
27.5 
50.8 
28.2 
HBO 



1/ Calendar year averages, SxcePt for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which »re crop years, 
2/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ average of all eggs sold by producers Including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 
4/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments, ft ■ revised. P * preliminary. 

Information contact : National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 



NA * not aval lable . 



Producer and Consumer Prices 

























Table 6. — Consumer Price Index 


for All Ur 

Annual 
1987 


ban Con 


sumers t 


US. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 

19B7 








1988 




Feb 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 












1982-84 


MOO 










Consumer price Index, all Items 


113.6 


111.6 


113,8 


114 4 


115,0 


115.3 


115,4 


MS 4 


115.7 


116.0 


Consumer price index, less food 


113.6 


111.4 


113.8 


114.5 


115.1 


115,5 


115.7 


H5.5 


115,7 


116,0 


All food 


113.5 


112.5 


113.7 


113 8 


114,1 


114.3 


114.2 


114,7 


115.7 


115,7 


Food away fro™ home 


117.0 


t15,5 


117.2 


117.5 


118.0 


H8.3 


H8.6 


118.9 


119.3 


118.7 


Food at home 


111 9 


111.2 


112. 1 


112. 1 


112.4 


112 4 


112, 1 


112.8 


114,1 


113.9 


Keats 1/ 


109.6 


106.3 


111,7 


112, 1 


112.0 


in. a 


111. 1 


HO. 4 


110.1 


110.2 


Beef & veal 


106.3 


102.2 


108,4 


107,8 


107.4 


107.8 


108.6 


108.5 


107.7 


108.5 


Pork 


115.9 


113.5 


119,7 


t20,7 


121,1 


119.0 


115.5 


113. 1 


113.4 


112.3 


Poultry 


112,6 


116,4 


tll.O 


112.9 


112.5 


111.8 


107.9 


107 8 


108.9 


108.4 


Fish 


129,9 


127,1 


129.7 


130.8 


132,0 


131.4 


132.3 


133.3 


137.2 


137.0 


Eggs 


91,5 


97.8 


87.8 


85.8 


97.6 


91,4 


93,9 


85.5 


90.1 


85.5 


Dairy products 2/ 


105.9 


105,9 


105.3 


105,7 


106,4 


106.9 


106.9 


1067 


107,4 


107.3 


Fats a oils 3/ 


108, 1 


107.4 


108,4 


108,3 


107.8 


J07.4 


108.0 


107,7 


10B,5 


109,5 


Fresh fruit 


132.0 


no. 7 


133.9 


131. B 


131,7 


435,7 


125.8 


126,3 


130,7 


132.6 


Processed fruit 


110,6 


108.3 


110.8 


111.B 


112. 1 


111.5 


111.6 


112.3 


115.1 


118. 


Fresh vegetables 


121,6 


123,2 


121.0 


114.5 


114.6 


112.5 


121.2 


140.2 


$43. 9 


133,7 


Potatoes 


116,0 


111.7 


139.1 


127.6 


110.5 


101.9 


100.6 


103 8 


104,6 


106.2 


Processed vegetables 


107, 1 


105.0 


107.7 


107.9 


107,6 


107.5 


107.3 


107,3 


107.2 


107.6 


Cereals & bakery products 


114.8 


113.3 


115.2 


115,3 


115.4 


115,6 


116.2 


116.8 


118. i 


118.7 


Sugar ft sweets 


111,0 


110.3 


111. 1 


111.3 


111.6 


111,6 


111.4 


111,0 


112.2 


112.2 


Beverages, nonalconol 1c 


107.5 


111.3 


105.9 


105,9 


105,8 


106.7 


105,0 


104.8 


106.9 


107 7 


Apparel commodities less footwear 


109.6 


104,8 


105.7 


108.3 


112.9 


115.2 


115.0 


HI. 7 


109.0 


108.8 


Footwear 


105,1 


101.8 


103,4 


104,2 


105.7 


107.3 


l0B,O 


107,2 


106,1 


105,8 


Tobacco S smoking products 


133.6 


130.8 


135,0 


135.3 


135.9 


136.3 


136,5 


137.0 


140.8 


142.2 


Beverages, alcohol lc 


114.1 


112.8 


114.4 


1 14. 7 


114.9 


115.2 


115 4 


115.4 


115. B 


116. a 



1/ Beef, veal, lamb, porki and processed meat. 2/ Includea butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 
Information contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786*1870, 



k:y iOC! 



,35 



Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average {Not Seasonally Adjusted) 







Annual 








1987 






1988 




t985 


1986 


1987 P 


Feb 


SePt 
1982* 


Oct 
100 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Finished goods 1/ 


104.7 


103.2 


105.4 


104. 1 


105,7 


106.2 


106,2 


105.7 


106,2 


105,9 


Consumer foods 


104 6 


107,2 


109.5 


109.3 


110.5 


109,7 


109.9 


108. B 


110.6 


109,4 


Fresn fruit 


108.1 


112.9 


1M.4 


110.3 


107,5 


115,2 


120.8 


118.6 


106.6 


104.2 


Freth & dried vegetables 


99.4 


97. a 


103.8 


96,3 


99.4 


91.7 


125.8 


109.6 


126.3 


96.4 


Or tea frvtt 


BP 7 


91,9 


95.0 


94.0 


94.2 


94.6 


97.9 


99,0 


99.1 


97. a 


Canned fruit & juice 


113, e 


111 


115.4 


113.5 


116,4 


HG.4 


HE. 4 


117.2 


119. 1 


1 19.4 


Frozen fruit A juice 


118.5 


103.0 


113,4 


109,7 


112,9 


113.0 


115.9 


126.6 


126,0 


130,2 


Fresh veg r e*ci. potatoes 


100.3 


99.3 


99 


91.9 


98.2 


B9.6 


135,4 


112.0 


135,9 


96. B 


Canned veg a juices 


101.3 


101.2 


103,5 


102 B 


102. B 


102.9 


102,5 


102.6 


103.1 


103.3 


Fro2en vegetables 


106, S 


tQ6.6 


107.3 


107.6 


107.7 


107.2 


106.5 


106,7 


106. B 


106.5 


Potatoes 


101.2 


104,0 


120.5 


116.4 


110.6 


106.S 


108.5 


114.2 


107.5 


100,2 


Eggs 


95 6 


99 5 


87,6 


98.2 


100.6 


81. 1 


92,6 


70.6 


76,5 


73, a 


Bakery products 


113.9 


116.6 


1tB,5 


116.7 


119.3 


120.0 


120.1 


12T.3 


122.5 


122.8 


Heats 


90.9 


93.9 


100.3 


95.8 


105.7 


102. 1 


95.5 


93.2 


98.0 


97.6 


Beef A veal 


90.3 


88,1 


95 4 


90 9 


96.7 


95.0 


92.0 


92.5 


96.1 


96.3 


Pork 


89 t 


99.9 


104.7 


98. 1 


M9.2 


110,0 


95. 1 


87. 1 


97.3 


95.7 


Processed poultry 


110.4 


116.7 


103.5 


107,6 


101.9 


97,5 


98. B 


96.3 


98,2 


93, B 


Fish 


114.6 


124.9 


141 ,9 


144. 1 


133,5 


148.2 


153,3 


156.3 


159.2 


158,2 


Oalry products 


100,2 


99.9 


101 .7 


101.4 


102,7 


102. 1 


102.0 


101,8 


101. 1 


100 4 


Processed fruits ft vegetables 


107.9 


104 9 


10B.6 


107.5 


10S.5 


108,4 


108,7 


110.4 


111.0 


HI. 5 


Shortening & cooking oils 


123.9 


103.3 


104.0 


102.3 


104.3 


105.3 


106.8 


109.1 


116.2 


114.4 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


103.3 


9B,4 


100.6 


102. B 


101.1 


101.9 


101.8 


101,4 


101.3 


101.3 


Beverages, alcohol ic 


107.6 


110. 1 


110,4 


1 1 1 .0 


109.5 


110.1 


110,0 


110,3 


110.4 


111.3 


Soft drinks 


107,7 


109,5 


111.9 


no. a 


112.0 


112.8 


112 7 


112,6 


112.9 


113.3 


Apparel 


105.0 


106.3 


108,4 


107 2 


109,2 


109.3 


109.4 


109.5 


110, 1 


110,4 


FootneSr 


104.7 


106.6 


109,4 


107.5 


111,0 


110.9 


110.2 


111 7 


112,7 


114.2 


Tcoaeco Products 


132,5 


142.4 


154.7 


150.8 


157,6 


157.5 


157.6 


163 3 


166.3 


166,5 


Intermediate materials 2/ 


102,6 


99.1 


101.5 


99.5 


102,7 


103. 1 


103.5 


103.7 


104,2 


104. 1 


Materials for food manufacturing 


101.4 


98,4 


100.7 


98,7 


102. B 


101.9 


100,3 


99.8 


102.0 


101 9 


Flour 


99, e 


94.5 


92.9 


92.2 


93.2 


94,5 


93,4 


93 3 


94.3 


97.5 


Defined sugar 3/ 


102.B 


103.2 


106.5 


105.3 


107.4 


107.1 


106.9 


106.8 


106.5 


106.7 


Crude vegetable oils 


137.5 


B4.8 


84.0 


80.9 


79.9 


36,6 


89.0 


92.9 


105.0 


105 9 


Crude materials 4/ 


95, a 


87,7 


93.6 


B9,9 


95.7 


95,3 


94.6 


94.3 


93.4 


94.6 


Foodstuffs ft Feedstuffs 


94 a 


93,2 


96.2 


92. B 


96,6 


96. 1 


95.2 


95. B 


96,9 


99.6 


Fruits ft vegetables 5/ 


102,6 


103.9 


106.6 


101.9 


102.5 


101.5 


123.0 


113.0 


117.0 


99.3 


Grains 


96. 1 


79.2 


71. 1 


66,7 


69,5 


72, a 


74.9 


78. 9 


77.5 


83.5 


Livestock 


89, t 


91. a 


101,9 


95,9 


104. 1 


102.6 


96.3 


97.5 


98.7 


105.0 


Poultry. 1 fve 


117,8 


129.6 


101.2 


104, 1 


100.3 


B8.5 


93,9 


87 7 


96.6 


B6.9 


Fibers. Plant & animal 


97.4 


BB.3 


106.5 


93. 1 


11B.5 


108,9 


105.1 


100,5 


tOO. 7 


97, a 


Fluid silk 


93.6 


90.9 


91.9 


94.6 


92.7 


93.2 


93.1 


91.5 


90,5 


89 1 


Oilseeds 


94 4 


91.4 


99.3 


94.0 


96.7 


97.2 


100.7 


106,5 


110.0 


111.1 


Tobacco, leaf 


101.2 


89,7 


35. S 


B5.3 


8B.5 


69.2 


BB,5 


B9 5 


87 2 


87.2 


Sugar, raw cane 


104.6 


104.9 


110.3 


109.5 


HO. 9 


110.6 


110,1 


109.8 


109,7 


111.4 


All commodities 


103,1 


100.1 


102, B 


101 


103.7 


104.1 


104.2 


104.1 


104.5 


104.6 


Industrial commodities 


1037 


99.9 


102,6 


100 B 


t03.5 


104.0 


104.2 


104 1 


104,3 


104.4 


All foods 6/ 


103.9 


105.5 


107. B 


106.5 


108.9 


10B.1 


10B.5 


107,4 


109.3 


10B. 1 


Farn products ft 






















Processed Foods & feeds 


100.6 


101.2 


103,7 


101.6 


104.6 


104.1 


104,0 


103 9 


105.3 


105.2 


Farm Products 


95, 1 


92.9 


95,4 


91. 1 


96. 1 


94.9 


96.0 


95.4 


96.8 


97.5 


Processed foods & feeds 6/ 


103,5 


105.4 


107.9 


106.4 


10B.9 


10B.7 


10B. 1 


108,2 


109.5 


109.2 


Cereal ft Oakery Products 


110.2 


111.0 


112.6 


110.3 


113.0 


114.5 


115.2 


116,6 


116.5 


119.6 


Sugar ft confectionery 


107.9 


109.6 


112 7 


110. B 


114,0 


113,6 


113.3 


113.0 


112. B 


112.9 


Beverages 


107,7 


114.5 


112.5 


112, B 


M1.G 


1f3 3 


112.3 


112,2 


112.4 


112,9 



1/ Commodlttes ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types and sizes of refined Sugar, 4/ Products entering market for the first time which have not been 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, Intermediate, and processed foods (excludes soft 
ormks. alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). P ■ preliminary, 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 523-1913 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8-— Farm- Retail Price Spreads 



1981 



market basket 1/ 

Retell cost ( 1967*100) 

Far* valua (1967-100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Fare vllue/rstell cost (%) 
Hnt products 

Retail cost ( 1967-100) 

Farn vslua ( 1967-100) 

Farm-ratal 1 sPr&ed (i967-lOO) 

Firn valua/ratall cost t%| 
Dairy product a 

Retail cost ( t967-tOO) 

Farm value ( 1967-100) 

Farm-rfttall Spraad (1967-100) 

Farm value/ratal 1 cost {%} 
Poultry 

Altai 1 cost (1967-100) 

Farn valua ( 1967-100) 

Farm-retail spraad (l9E7-lOG| 
Farn valuft/retall coat i%) 
EMi 

Ratell cost (1967-100) 
Farm valua ( 1967-100) 
Fare-retail spread Ii967-I00) 
Farm vslus/retell cost {%j 
Canal a beuery products 
ftstell cost (1967-100) 
F»rn virus (1967*100) 
Farm-ratal! spread ( 1967-100) 
fere velue/rstell cost [%) 
FraSh fruits 

Retail cost ( 1967*100) 
Fsrrn valua ( 1967-100) 
Fam-retall spread (1967-100) 
Farn value/retail coat [%j 
f ash vegetables 

Rata 11 costs (f96?-(00l 
Farm valua ( 1967-1001 
Farm-ratal 1 spread (1967-100) 
Farm value/ratal I cast {%) 
P DcuSaad fruits 9 vegetables 
RstsM coat H967-IOOI 
Farm valua ( 1967-100) 
Farm-retail spread <1967-100) 
Farm valua/ratall costs [%) 
Fats a oils 

Retell coat (1967-100) 
Farm valua (l967>tO0) 
Farifc-ratall spread < 1967*100) 
Farm value/retell cost {%) 



Beef, Choice 

latall pries 2/ (cts/lp) 

Met carcass vslua 3/ (ct«) 

htet Farm vatus 4/ tcts) 

Ferm-rstall sPraad lets) 

Carcail-rStall sPrasd 5/ (cts) 
Farm-carcass 5 pread 6/ (cts) 

Farm valua/ratall price {%\ 
Park 

Retail pnea 2/ (cts/lt) 

yholasala valua 3/ (eta) 

Met fsrn valua 4/ (cts) 

Fans-retail spread (cts) 

Wftolesala-ratail spread 5/ lets) 
Fare-tholesals spread 6/ (eta) 

Farm valua/ratall prlca (fc) 



1914 


1985 


1996 


1987 


Fee 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


□sc 


■jar 


Fab 


379.3 


282.6 


299.7 


303.1 


299,1 


305.8 


305.7 


305.1 


306.5 


309.2 


307.7 


255.4 


237.3 


234 1 


240.4 


237,1 


243.2 


235,6 


237.2 


231.8 


233.2 


235.3 


293.3 


309.3 


330,9 


340,0 


235,5 


342 6 


346.9 


345.1 


350.4 


353.9 


350,0 


33.9 


31.1 


30.0 


29.4 


29.4 


29.4 


28.5 


28.8 


29,0 


27,9 


28.3 


269. F 


265.5 


273.9 


294,2 


265.3 


300.7 


300.2 


298 4 


296.4 


295.5 


294,3 


341.5 


331.9 


229,1 


345,9 


231.2 


255.4 


249.2 


231.3 


237.0 


237,5 


242.3 


299 r 


316.6 


3262 


350,7 


349.6 


353.7 


361 


377.0 


377,7 


375 2 


354,6 


4fl, 6 


45 * 


45,1 


45.1 


43.7 


45.9 


44.6 


41.8 


41 3 


41 5 


44,3 


253.2 


359 


259.4 


264.6 


264.3 


266.0 


267.2 


267.3 


266, t 


369,7 


2GB. 4 


259.9 


249.2 


241,9 


244.2 


252.3 


244.9 


247.3 


244,9 


341.1 


243,6 


240.9 


24S.3 


266,5 


273.3 


292.9 


374.8 


294,5 


284.7 


286.8 


289.7 


291.6 


293 5 


47,9 


45.0 


43,7 


43.2 


44.6 


43. 1 


43.3 


43,9 


42.4 


42.2 


41.9 


219.5 


21b. 4 


333,7 


329 3 


237.0 


229, 1 


227.8 


219.8 


219.7 


221.9 


220.8 


249.9 


234.9 


255.4 


306,5 


216,7 


201,7 


182.0 


(94.1 


190 6 


(96.3 


194 9 


198,1 


198.4 


210.9 


251.4 


256,6 


255,7 


272,1 


244,6 


247 9 


246 7 


255.1 


56 3 


53.4 


54,0 


44.3 


45.0 


43.3 


39.3 


43,4 


42.7 


43.5 


41.2 


209.0 


174.3 


188. 3 


1755 


197,2 


197.0 


175.1 


179.9 


1G3.9 


172,6 


163 9 


230.3 


178,9 


192.7 


160,2 


t79.2 


183.7 


148,2 


168.0 


139.2 


142.3 


134,6 


178 2 


167 6 


177.1 


197,7 


199 9 


1*1,8 


213,9 


197.0 


199.4 


216.3 


2Q5.9 


65.1 


60.7 


61,1 


53.9 


56 6 


58,1 


50,0 


55.2 


50.2 


48,7 


49 6 


305,3 


317.0 


325.9 


336,9 


333.3 


338,9 


339.5 


341 2 


343.2 


347.0 


349.7 


192.0 


175,9 


142.3 


131.3 


1304 


130.8 


134,6 


142.0 


139.9 


143.7 


152.3 


328.7 


346.2 


363.7 


3T9,5 


374,1 


392,0 


381.9 


392 4 


385.5 


389. 1 


366.7 


10,9 


9.9 


7.5 


6 7 


6,7 


6.9 


6,6 


7.1 


6.9 


7. ( 


7 5 


345.3 


393.5 


390,1 


444.0 


427.1 


451.2 


496.9 


430.5 


416 4 


423 2 


429, G 


315,1 


303,7 ' 


285,3 


290 3 


304. B 


273.0 


393,4 


336,6 


304,3 


264.9 


271.5 


358. 


419.9 


437,1 


513.0 


492.0 


531.2 


544.8 


477.3 


466.7 


503.0 


499.0 


38.3 


24 s 4 


22.1 


20.3 


22 1 


19. a 


19.5 


33.9 


23,6 


19, 1 


19,6 


331. B 


317.5 


330,3 


372.0 


374.4 


351,5 


345,0 


371,8 


430 


441.3 


409 9 


299*7 


25G.7 


248.1 


3094 


266 9 


291,3 


237,9 


401.2 


361.9 


359 4 


294.0 


347.4 


346 1 


3G9.0 


401.3 


425,0 


379, B 


395.6 


356,0 


462.3 


479.6 


4G7 1 


29. B 


25,9 


24.0 


26.6 


33 8 


36.5 


22.0 


34.5 


26,9 


26,0 


22,9 


306. 1 


314. 1 


303.1 


319.6 


313.0 


323.2 


322 


321.8 


333.1 


327.9 


333,1 


343.5 


379.5 


326 3 


354,4 


361 « 


343.3 


335,3 


338.1 


375.4 


381,8 


397.5 


297 9 


399.9 


305.3 


311.9 


303.3 


318, a 


3(9,0 


3(6,2 


311.5 


316,0 


321.1 


30.3 


21.9 


19.1 


20.1 


21.0 


18.3 


f*.9 


19,0 


21.1 


21,1 


21.1 


288.0 


294,4 


297.9 


291,9 


299.9 


291.2 


390.1 


391.1 


291.0 


393.0 


295.6 


324,9 


271.3 


199.1 


193.8 


169 


186.3 


194.5 


195.9 


304. i 


343.6 


3362 


273.9 


303.3 


331,9 


330.0 


328,7 


331 5 


326.9 


339.7 


324.4 


312.0 


317.9 


31.3 


25.6 


l»;4 


18.4 


19.1 


17.8 


19.6 


16,6 


19.5 


331 


22 4 




Annus T 








1987 








1998 


*964 


1995 


1986 


1967 


Feb 


5»Pt 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jen 


Feb 


239.9 


332.6 


230,7 


242,5 


233.6 


245.5 


245.7 


246,6 


245.3 


242.9 


246.3 


147.6 


135.3 


133.1 


145.3 


137.5 


144.9 


144.6 


142,4 


141.1 


144.7 


148.3 


140.0 


126.9 


124.4 


137,9 


131.7 


137.6 


137.1 


136.1 


134,6 


136.6 


143.2 


99,6 


105.8 


106.3 


104.6 


101.9 


107.9 


108,6 


110.9 


110 7 


106,3 


103.1 


92.0 


97.4 


97.8 


97,2 


96,1 


100,6 


101.1 


104.2 


104,2 


98.2 


98.0 


7,6 


9.4 


9 7 


7,4 


5.9 


7.3 


7.5 


6.3 


G 5 


8.1 


5.1 


59 


55 


54 


57 


56 


56 


56 


55 


55 


96 


59 


162.0 


162.0 


179,4 


188,4 


185 6 


196.9 


194.4 


199.3 


185 6 


185.3 


(B3. 


110.1 


101 1 


110.9 


113,0 


103.8 


119 8 


112.7 


103 1 


106.5 


104,0 


(05.3 


77,4 


71 4 


62.4 


63.7 


77. 8 


87.8 


77.8 


65.0 


G6.2 


71,3 


75.5 


84.6 


90.6 


9G,0 


105.7 


107,8 


109.1 


116 6 


124.2 


119.4 


114,0 


107, G 


si, g 


60. « 


G7.5 


75,4 


61 8 


77,1 


61,7 


86. 1 


79.1 


81.3 


77.8 


32.7 


29.7 


29.5 


30.3 


36.0 


32,0 


34 9 


38.1 


40.3 


32 7 


29.8 


49 


44 


46 


44 


42 


45 


40 


34 


36 


38 


41 



1/ flats M testa ara Cased on indexes or ratal 1 prtcas For domestically product fere foods from the CP1-U publiahed monthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The fare valua la the Payment to feraers for Quantity of farm Product equivalent to retail unit, 
las* alliance For byproduct. Farm values ara based on prices at flrat point of sale and nay include marketing charges such as 
grading snd packing for some commodities. The fern-retail spread, the difference bstnan the retail Prlca and the farm valua, 
represents cnargai for asaeabllng, processing, tranapor t ing, and dtetrlbutlng Tr *se foods. 2/ Estimated weighted avarege prlca OF 
retell cuts fro* pork and choice yield urade 3 beeF cerceiees. (retell cut prices froe 91.S, 3/ Value of carcass quantity (deaf) 
snd wholesale cute (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. Of ratsll cuts: Peaf sdjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts. 4/ Market value 
to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to ( IP. of rstall Cuts 91nus value of byproducts. 5/ Represents charges for 
retailing and other marketing aarvices *uch as faOrlcatlng. «no I *va 1 1 ng r and in-ctty transportation. 6/ Represents chargaa *ada 
for livestock market Ing, processing, end transportation to City where consumed. 

Note annual historical data on ferm-retell price spreads may da found in food Consumption, Prices and EMPendltures. Statistical 
9ullet1n 749. ERS, USD*. 

Information contacts Denis Dunham (202) 796-1670: Ron Gustsfaon (202) 786*1296. 
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Table 9. -Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 
(See !he March 1988 issue.) 



Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 



Livestock and Products 



Table 10. 


-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 


































Civ 


i\ Ian 










Pro- 
duc- 














consumption 


Primary 




























9 eg 


tion 


: 


[m- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


Ending 




Per 


market 


] 


Ltem 


stocks 


1/ 


ports 


supply 


ports 


ments 


stocks 


Total 


capita 2/ 
Pounds 


price 3/ 












Mllll 


an pounds 


4/ 






Beef: 


























1965 




472 


23.726 


2 


.071 


26.271 


328 


51 


420 


25,473 


76.8 


58 37 


1986 




420 


24.371 


2 


.129 


26,919 


521 


52 


412 


25.835 


78,4 


57.75 


19B7 




412 


23,566 


2 


.269 


26.247 


604 


56 


386 


25.201 


75.5 


64.60 


198B F 




386 


22,596 


2 


.300 


25.272 


530 


60 


435 


24,247 


72.0 


64-70 


Pork: 


























1985 




348 


14.807 


1 


.128 


16.283 


128 


131 


289 


15.734 


61.9 


44.77 


1966 




289 


14.063 


1 


.122 


15.475 


86 


132 


248 


15.009 


56,4 


51.19 


1987 




248 


14,374 


1 


.195 


15.817 


109 


127 


347 


t5.235 


58.8 


51,69 


1998 F 




347 


15.187 


1 


.300 


I6.B34 


120 


140 


330 


16,244 


62.1 


42-48 


Veal . 


























1385 




14 


S15 




20 


549 


4 


1 


11 


533 


1,8 


62.42 


f986 




11 


524 




27 


562 


5 


1 


T 


549 


1,9 


60.69 


1987 




7 


429 




24 


460 


7 


1 


4, 


448 


t.5 


78,05 


f988 F 




4 


413 




25 


442 


5 


1 


"7 


429 


1.4 


81-87 


Lamb and mutton 
























1985 




7 


358 




36 


401 


1 


2 


13 


385 


1,4 


6B.61 


1986 




13 


338 




4t 


392 


1 


2 


13 


376 


1.4 


70.26 


1987 




13 


315 




44 


372 


1 


7 


''8 


361 


1,3 


7B09 


1988 F 




8 


328 




so 


386 


2 


1 


9 


374 


1,3 


74 -BO 


Total red 


meat: 
























1985 




841 


39.408 


3 


.255 


43.504 


461 


185 


733 


42.125 


144.0 


Hi 


1986 




733 


39.296 


3 


.319 


43,34a 


613 


187 


679 


4 1 . 869 


140.1 


Hi 


1987 




679 


38.684 


3 


.532 


47.895 


721 


186 


738 


4 1.244 


137.* 


NA 


1396 F 




745 


3B.514 


3. 


,675 


42.934 


657 


202 


781 


41.294 


136.8 


Hi. 


Broilers; 


























1985 




20 


13,762 







13,781 


417 


143 


27 


13.195 


55.2 


50.8 


1906 




27 


14.316 







14,342 


566 


149 


24 


13.603 


56.3 


56,9 


1987 




24 


15.552 







15,579 


752 


151 


25 


14.648 


60.1 


47.4 


1988 F 




25 


16,332 







16.357 


770 


140 


25 


15.422 


62. F 


43-49 


Mature chicken: 
























1985 




1 19 


636 







755 


21 


1 


144 


589 


2.5 


Hi 


1986 




144 


629 







773 


16 


3 


163 


591 


2.4 


Hi 


1987 




163 


655 




'0 


BIB 


16 


2 


168 


612 


2,5 


NA 


198B F 




188 


676 







B64 


25 


4 


160 


675 


2.7 


Hi 


Turkeys: 


























1985 




12S 


7,942 







3,067 


27 


7 


150 


2.884 


12.0 


75.5 


1986 




150 


3.271 







3.422 


27 


4 


178 


3.212 


13.3 


72 2 


1987 




178 


3,855 




0, 


4.034 


33 


4 


282 


3.714 


15.2 


57,8 


1988 F 




282 


4.255 







4.537 


33 


4 


250 


4.246 


17.3 


49-55 


Total Pool 


try: 
























1985 




364 


17.340 







17,604 


465 


151 


321 


16.66B 


69,7 


HA 


1986 




321 


18.216 







(8.537 


609 


156 


365 


17.407 


72,1 


NA 


1987 




365 


20.063 







20.428 


BOO 


157 


495 


16.975 


77,9 


NA 


1988 F 




496 


21,263 







2*. 758 


830 


148 


435 


20.345 


82.7 


NA 


Red (neat fl 


i poultry; 
























1985 




1.105 


56.748 


3, 


,255 


GM08 


926 


336 


1.054 


58.79? 


213.6 


Hi 


19BG 




1,054 


57.512 


3 


,319 


61.885 


1,222 


343 


1.044 


59,276 


212.1 


Hi 


1987 




f .044 


58,747 


3 


.532 


63,323 


1,521 


343 


1.240 


60,219 


215.0 


Hi 


1988 F 




1,240 


59,777 


3. 


,675 


64.692 


1,467 


350 


1.216 


61,639 


219,5 


Hi 



1/ Total Including far™ production for red meats and federally inspected plu» non-federal ly Inspected for poultry. 2/ BetaU 
weight bull. (I** beef cercsss-te-rstell conversion factor uas changed fro* ,74 to .73 beginning 1n 19B6.) 3/ Dollars per cut 
for red neat: centl per pound for poultry. Beef: Choice steers. Qrtieha 1.00O-I.1O0 lb.: Pork; barrows and gtlts, 7 markets: 
veal: fere Price of cel**a; tanfc and Mutton; Choice slaughter lambs. San Angelof broilers* wholesale 12-clty average: 
turkeys wholesale Hi 8-16 lb. young nen». 4/ Carcass weight for red meats and certified ready-to-cook for poultry. 
F - forecast. NA ■ not avellaoie. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson. Leiend Southard, or Mark Weimar (202) 786-1285. 
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Tatye 11. -U.S. Egg Supply & Use 





















Consumption 








Pro- 










Hatch- 




^^_ 


-------- 






Beg. 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


Wholesale 




stocks 


tion 


ports 


supp 1 y 
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Total 


Capita 
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Mi 1 


Cts/daz 


1963 


20.3 


5.659,2 


23,4 


5.702.9 


65. B 


26.6 


500.0 


9.3 


5 , OS 1 . 2 


259.6 


75.2 


1964 


9.3 


5.708,3 


32,0 


5 . 749 , 5 


56. 2 


27 6 


529.7 


11. t 


5,122,8 


259,4 


80.9 


1965 


11.1 


5,681 


12.7 


5.711.8 


70.6 


30.3 


546.1 


10.7 


5,052.0 


253.4 


66.4 


1986 


10.7 


5.705.0 


13,7 


5.729.3 


101.6 


28.0 


566,8 


10.4 


5,022.5 


249.5 


71.1 


1967 


10.4 


5 , 796 , 5 


5,6 


5. an 


111.2 


25.1 


595.3 


14.0 


5.066,9 


249.5 


61.6 


t98B F 


14.0 


5,760.0 


4,0 


5.798.0 


112.0 


24.0 


625.0 


10.0 


5,027.0 


245.2 


56-62 



" Cartoned Grade * large eggs, Neu York. F r forecast. 
Information contact: Robert 8lSnob (202) 766-1714. 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use 1 
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811 Hon pounds 










t/cwt 


1991 


133.8 


2.3 


130,5 


5.8 


2 3 


138 5 


12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


13.77 


1983 


135.5 


2.4 


133. 1 


5 4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122,1 


13.61 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


1373 


4,6 


26 


144.5 


16.8 


5.2 


122.5 


13,58 


1984 


135.4 


2 9 


132.5 


5.2 


27 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


126,9 


1346 


1985 


143. 1 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.8 


148.4 


13,2 


4.6 


130.6 


12.75 


19B6 


143.4 


2.6 


140.8 


4.6 


2.7 


148.1 


10.6 


4.2 


133.4 


12,51 


1987 P 


142.5 


2.G 


139.9 


4.2 


2.5 


US. 6 


6.7 


4.6 


135.3 


12.53 


1988 F 


146.0 


2 5 


143.5 


4.6 


2 6 


150.6 


8.0 


4,7 


137.9 


tl 80 



1/ Mtlkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding, 
deductions, P = Preliminary. F ■ forecast. 

Information contact: Jim Wilier <202) 786-1770. 



2/ Delivered to plants and dealers; does not reflect 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs 



Annual 



19S7 



1938 



1965 



t986 



1987 P 



Feb 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Sro 1 1 er s 

Federally Inspected 
slaughter. Certified Ull lb) 

Wholesale price, 
12-Clty. fcts/lb) 
Price of grower feed (tAon) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (nil it)) 
Broiler-type Chicks hatched 1mll> 2/ 
Turkeys 

Federally Inspected Slaughter. 

Certified (mil lb) 
Wholesale price, Eastern U.S.. 



13.569,2 14.265.6 15,498.1 1.157*8 1.370,7 t. 38.1.4 1.177.1 1.336.8 1.305.8 1,200.2 



50.8 


56.9 


47.4 


49.9 


46.4 


43.2 


40.7 


39.8 


43.9 


44.4 


197 


187 


224 


172 


190 


194 


196 


197 


194 


198 


3. 1 


3.7 


3.7 


3.5 


3.0 


2.G 


27 


2,5 


2. a 


2.6 


19,7 


26.6 


30.7 


27.2 


24.7 


28.3 


?7,3 


24 1 


24.8 


31.0 


4.903.8 


5.013.3 


535.1 


406. 1 


430.7 


438.8 


420.2 


465,5 


464,5 


431.7 



2.800 3. 133 3.715 



211.9 383.3 4(1.0 373.5 297.0 255.4 



2488 



8M6 lb. young hens (cte/lb) 


75.5 


72.2 


57.8 


56.5 


56.1 


54.7 


60.7 


66.5 


52. a 


47.1 


Price of turkey grower feed it/ton) 


212 


215 


?56 


206 


210 


214 


217 


218 


217 


223 


Turkey-faed price ratio 1/ 


4.5 


4.1 


3.9 


3.4 


2.6 


2.6 


3.1 


3.5 


2.8 


2.6 


Stocks beginning of period (nil lb) 


125.3 


150.1 


437 2 


t9B,1 


S60,0 


640.6 


679,9 


321.5 


282.4 


299.3 


Poults placed In U.S. (mil) 


197.8 


225,4 


26.5 


2?. 6 


15.7 


16.7 


17,7 


19.9 


22.3 


23. 1 


Eggs 






















farm Production (mill 


68,256 68 


.459 


6.955 


5.350 5 


.686 


5.931 


5.803 


6,007 


5.960 


5.607 


Average number of layers (nil) 3/ 


277 


278 


280 


236 


233 


236 


237 


238 


137 


236 


Rate of lay (eggs per layer 






















on farms) 3/ 


247 


248 


248 


18.9 


20.2 


2t.0 


20.4 


21.2 


21.1 


19.9 


Cartoned Price, Ney York, grade A 






















large (cts/doz) 4/ 


66.4 


71*1 


61 .6 


65.2 


68.3 


60,2 


60.5 


56.9 


55.9 


52.7 


Price of laying feed (t/ton) 


182 


174 


203 


164 


178 


t68 


167 


168 


176 


177 


Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 


6 3 


7.0 


7.6 


7.1 


6.7 


6.1 


6.6 


5.8 


5.6 


5.3 


Stocks, first of month 






















Shell (mil do*) 


.93 


.72 


f.16 


.60 


.96 


.99 


1.53 


1.20 


1.29 


2.01 


Fro7en (mil dol) 


10 2 


100 


14.5 


I0u9 


13.3 


12.5 


13.6 


13.2 


13.1 


t3.9 


Replacement Chicks hatched (mil) 


407 


425 


43.1 


35 2 


32.5 


34.2 


31.0 


31.6 


29.5 


28.5 



1/ Pounos of feed eduel in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of brolter or turkey llveuetgnt. 2/ Placement Of broiler chicks is 
currently reported for 12 States only: henceforth, hatch of broiler-type Chicks Mill be used as a substitute. 3/ Monthly data 
only available for 20 States. 4/ Price of Cartoned eggs to volune buyers for delivery to retailers. P - preliminary. 

Information contact: Mark Weimar (202) 786-1714. 



KiOf Iv&c 






.39 



Table 14, -Dairy 



MUk Prices. Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

35% fat (f/cwt) 1/ 
Wholesale Prices 

flutter, Graoe * Chi. (ets/tb) 
Am. Cheese, Wis. 

Assembly pt. (ctf/lb) 
Nonfat dry ni1k H (cts/lb) 2/ 
uSOA net removals 

Total milk equlv. (mil 1b> 3/ 
Butter (mil lb) 
Am. Cheese {n»t1 lb) 
Nonfat dry milk (ail lb) 
Milk 

Milk prod, 31 States (nil lb) 
MUk per com (10) 
Numoar of milk coys (thou) 
U,S, milk production (ml lb) 
Stock, beginning 
Total (mi lb) 
COimarCial {ml) lb) 
Government (mil lb) 
Imports, total (mil lb) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 
milk equlv, (ml lb) 
Butter 

Production (mil lb) 
Stocks , beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil lb) 
American cneese 

Production (mil lb) 
StOCki, beginning (mil fb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil lb) 

Other cheeae 

Production (mil lb) 
Stocki, beginning (mil lb) 
Cw»arCl«l disappearance (nil lb) 

Nonfat dry nilk 

Production (mil lb) 
Stock*, beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil lb) 

Frozen dessert 
Production (mil gal ) 4/ 



Milk production (mil lb) 
Nilk per cow (lb) 
NO. OF nilk Cow* (thou) 
ailk-faed Price ratio 5/ 
Return* over concentrate 5/ 
coats (*/cwt nilk) 





Annual 








1987 








1988 


1985 


1986 


1987 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Now 


Dec 


Jan 




Feb 


11.48 


11.30 


11.23 


11 . 37 


11.42 


11.35 


11.34 


11.12 


10.910 


10.60 


141.1 


144.5 


140.2 


13S.7 


1453 


136.8 


135,6 


134.0 


131*9 




131,0 


127. 7 


127.3 


133,2 


123,5 


126,6 


121,9 


1313 


130.7 


1i8,4 




116.1 


84.0 


80.6 


79,3 


79.0 


80 4 


80,0 


77.6 


77.0 


79,8 




73.0 


174.1 


10.638,1 I 


S, 706.0 


8G3.8 


349 9 


660.4 


429.3 


746.4 


1,838,4 


1 


,486.6 


334.2 


287.8 


1B7.3 


31.1 


10 


33 2 


10.9 


18.7 


56.4 




59.7 


629,0 


4GB. 4 


382.0 


31.8 


14,0 


[9.8 


20.4 


36, 1 


46.6 




25.5 


940. 6 


837.3 


559.4 


41.3 


33,7 


30.4 


24.3 


42.4 


48.1 




39,6 



13 



121,043 121.433 121.094 9.236 9.718 9,931 9,572 10,038 10.305 9,740 

13,160 13,399 13,932 1.052 1,1?4 1. 148 1,107 1,158 1,177 1,136 

9. 199 9,063 8.692 8.TG6 8,645 S.G53 8.647 8,667 B.667 8,G49 

143,147 143,381 143,482 6/(0.896 6/11,417 G/l1«G65 6/11,364 6/11.808 6/13,045 6/11.495 



16,704 
4.937 

11.767 
2.777 



13.695 

4.590 
9,105 
3,733 



13,867 
4.165 
B t 702 
3,490 



13.970 

4.480 

8.490 

151 



10.585 

5,340 

5.245 

210 



9,984 

5.386 

4.598 

261 



8,804 
5,026 
3,779 

279 



8,147 

4,896 

3,451 

249 



7,371 

4,577 

2,794 

233 



130.640 133,350 135,374 10,151 11.030 11,409 11.233 11.213 10.333 



1,247.8 1,202.4 

296.5 305.5 

918.2 923,9 

2,855.2 2.798.2 

960*5 850.2 

3.279.1 2.383,8 



3.335,7 

101.4 

3.515,7 

1,390.0 

1,347.6 

435.0 



2.411.0 

94.1 

2,684.9 

1.284,1 

1.011,1 

479.1 



1,113.4 
193.0 
911.8 

2.740.9 

697,1 

2,468,3 



2,576.8 

92.0 

2.839.3 

1,039.3 
688.8 
475.3 



97.8 

306.6 

74.1 

211,2 

674,3 
189,9 



189.7 

93.5 

209.9 

BO. 3 
596. 6 

38 1 4 



79.1 
187.3 
63.3 

206.5 
533.3 
194.2 



220.5 

96 9 

244*8 

65.7 

301.8 

42.5 



90.2 
176.2 

72.0 

217,6 
505,0 
235 7 



228.1 

95.5 
353,9 

65.6 

345.9 

45.3 



88.2 
165.6 

85.3 

310.3 
446.5 
199.3 



318.9 

96,8 

354.8 

65.0 

300.4 

40.8 



1,351.0 1.248.6 1.273.1 90,0 10ft 5 95.3 Si .7 



109.4 
158.5 
82.2 

23i.7 
401,8 
226.5 



325,3 

93.6 

350.6 

89.3 
188.0 
27.4 

84.6 



134.7 
143.3 
65,6 

235. B 
364. 1 
173.5 



207.0 

89.7 

334.0 

83.8 
177.2 
44.0 

76.0 



Annual 



1986 



1987 



1995 



1986 



1987 



III 



IV 



I 



II 



III 



IV 



7.628 

4,777 

3.853 

NA 

NA 

117.1 
157 3 



321.0 

365.7 

NA 



207,8 
90,0 
NA 

85.8 
130.7 
NA 

87.6 

1989 

I P 



143,147 143*381 142.463 35.459 33,716 34,814 37.399 35.512 34.737 35,910 
12.994 13.260 13 < 786 3.335 3.199 3.340 3.617 3,453 3.375 3.490 

11,016 10.813 10.334 10,664 10.541 10,434 10.339 10.283 10,319 10.290 

1,72 1.73 1.83 1.72 1.91 1.88 1.76 1.80 1.89 1.75 

9.54 9.23 9.50 8.97 10, 10 9.83 8.99 9,36 9.97 9.30 



i/ Manufacturing grade allk. 2/ Prlcaa paid f .o,b. Central Statea Production area, high heat spray process. 
3/ Hllk-equlvalent, fat-basis. 4/ lee Cream, ic* milk, and hard aherbet , 5/ 8a<iad on average milk price after adjustment for 
price-aupport deductions. 6/ Catenated, NA » not available. P • preliminary. 

Information contact; dim Miller (203) 786-1770. 



Table 15, -Wool 





Annual 










1987 












1988 


1985 


1986 




1987 


Fes 


Sept 


Oct 


No* 




Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


192 


f91 




265 


202 


395 


300 


300 




300 




315 


397 


197 


201 




247 


212 


244 


259 


274 




278 




295 


330 


,051 
,562 


136,769 
9.960 


137 
13 


,498 
,09t 


11,736 
811 


12.438 

1, 174 


10,691 
1 h 4l4 


10.287 
1,063 


11 


,844 
708 


10 

1 


.990 
.323 


10.699 
1.440 



U.5. uOOl price, 

Boston 1/ (cts/lb) 
Imported wool price* 

Boston 2/ (cte/lb) 
U.S. mill conjunction, scoured 

Apparel u oo1 (thou lb) 

Carpet wool (thou lb) 

1/ Wool Price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 3-3/4" and 
up. 2/ Wool Price delivered at U.S. mills, clean bests. Australian 60/62'a. type 64A (24 micron). Duty Since 1982 has 
been 10.0 cents. 



Information contact: John Lawler (302) 786-lB4p. 
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Table 16, — Meat Animals 



Annual 1987 1986 

1935 19B6 1987 Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb 



Cattle on feed (7 States) 

Number on feed (thou head) 1/ 8,635 7.920 7.643 7.304 6,818 7 r 535 8,364 8.412 8,066 7,856 

Placed on feed (thou head) 19,346 30.035 21.020 1.442 2.424 2,604 1.609 1.350 1.660 1.369 

Mark* tings (thou head) 18,989 19,263 19.390 1.478 1,636 1 ,690 1,458 1 ,577 1,759 1 .527 

Other disappearance (thQu head) 1.132 1.049 1.207 105 71 85 103 1 19 111 126 

Beef steer-Corn Price ratio, 
Omaha 2/ 23.3 31.0 41,0 44.0 42.8 41.2 38.4 36.7 36,4 37.4 

Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 17,8 27.fi 33.7 35.1 36,3 31.0 24 3 23.8 25x0 25.7 
Market Prices (t/cut) 

Slaughter cattle 

Choice steers. Omaha 58.37 57.75 64.60 6t.02 64. 31 64,81 64.20 63.33 65.00 68.31 

Utility cons, Omaha 38,32 37.19 44,83 42.29 47.62 46.41 44.46 46 69 47.83 49.55 

Choice vealers, 5. St Paul 5B.2B 59 92 7B.74 68.28 80.25 B2,50 82.50 83.00 86,88 87.50 

Feeder Cuttle 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 64.56 62.79 75.36 71.38 81.50 77.00 79.50 78.90 85.00 B3 , 53 

Slaughter hogs 

BarrogS h gilt*. 7-markets 44.77 51.19 51.69 4B.73 54.72 48.75 40.65 ^K 14 44 43 47.01 

Feeder pigs 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 37.20 45.62 46.69 53.96 47.28 41.53 36 56 31.74 37.47 44 , BO 

Slaughter aheep 4 lambs 



Lambs. Choice. San Angela 


6B. 


61 69. 


46 78. 


09 


75.75 


70,05 


66, 


25 


65.00 


73. 


83 


B3.53 


77.25 


Eyas. Good. San Angelo 


34. 


02 34 


78 38. 


62 


41.25 


39.81 


37. 


12 


37. B3 


39. 


88 


43*19 


38.25 


F eeder 1 ambs 




























Choice, San Angela 


85. 


91 73. 


14 102. 


26 


99.50 


102.55 


102. 


00 


89.50 


105. 


B3 


113.63 


112,63 


UhOlesale meat prices. Midwest 




























Choice steer beef, 600-700 tb. 


90. 


7G 88. 


98 97, 


21 


91.69 


96.87 


96. 


77 


95.34 


94. 


50 


97. !5 


99.50 


Cenner h Cutter cow beef 


74. 


13 71. 


31 83. 


70 


80.89 


86.82 


83. 


80 


B3.4I 


88. 


45 


88.98 


92.18 


Perk 101ns. B-14 lb. 3/ 


91. 


51 104. 


78 IOC. 


23 


99.40 


122,66 


103. 


49 


80.35 


84. 


70 


102.43 


94.93 


Pork bell 103, 12-14 lb. 


53. 


50 65 


32 63. 


It 


57.81 


59.74 


49, 


39 


45. B6 


42. 


60 


51. B2 


48,39 


Hams, skinned, 14^17 lb. 


67, 


50 80. 


01 80. 


96 


65.43 


93,58 


97, 


81 


96.36 


91. 


98 


66.70 


76.67 


All fraen beef retail price 4/ 


NA 


NA 


212 


64 


205.46 


214.51 


217. 


G9 


218.57 


21B. 


53 


213 95 


2 17. SB 


Commercial slaughter (thou head)* 




























Cattl* 


36.293 


37.28B 


35,647 




2,659 


3,070 


3.131 




2,752 


2,900 




2,921 


2.758 


Steer* 


16.912 


17,516 


17^44 3 




1.2B3 


1.424 


1,512 




1,314 


1,425 




1.464 


1.400 


Heifers 


11,237 


11,097 


10.906 




823 


1.055 


962 




617 


968 




B91 


815 


COtfS 


7.391 


7,960 


6.608 




502 


527 


593 




570 


555 




519 


495 


Bui is b stags 


758 


715 


690 




51 


64 


64 




51 


51 




47 


48 


Calvas 


3.3B5 


3,40fl 


2.B36 




237 


243 


249 




223 


253 




214 


210 


Sheep & lambs 


6,165 


5.635 


5. 198 




400 


474 


460 




411 


451 




390 


416 


Hogs 


84,492 


79»59B 


81.090 




6,055 


7,030 


7,723 




7.321 


7,815 




6.977 


6,682 


Commercial production (mil lb) 




























Besf 


23,557 


24.213 


23,406 




1.745 


2,041 


2,098 




1.829 


1,925 




1.943 


1,B28 


veal 


499 


509 


422 




35 


36 


37 




32 


36 




32 


32 


Lanb & nut ton 


352 


331 


309 




24 


28 


2B 




25 


27 




24 


26 


Pork 


14,728 


13.988 


14.314 




1.070 


1.228 


1,363 




1,312 


390 




1.244 


1.183 






Annual 






1986 
IV 






1987 






19BB 




1985 


1986 


1937 


I 


It 




III 


IV 


I 


II 


Cattle on feed (13 Statae) 




























Number on feed (thou head) 1/ 


10.653 


9,754 


9,245 




B,197 


9,245 


8,807 




8,666 


8,992 




9,769 


NA 


Placed on feed (thou head) 


23,366 


23,583 


24,874 




6,756 


5.680 


5.906 




6,590 


6,698 




NA 


NA 


Marketings (thou head) 


22,BB7 


22 856 


22,971 




5,396 


5.747 


5.6t9 




6,022 


5,583 


6/5, 


NA 


Other disappearance (thou head) 


1.37B 


1,236 


1,379 




312 


371 


429 




242 


33B 




NA 


NA 


Hogs & pigs (10 States) 5/ 




























Inventory (thou head) 1/ 


42,420 


41,100 


39.690 




39,585 


39,690 


38,370 


, 


40,880 


43.075 


, 


12,275 40.495 


Breeding (thou head) 1/ 


5,348 


5,258 


5. 110 




4.895 


5, MO 


5,2lS 




5,325 


5,300 




5.400 


5.420 


Market (thou head) 1/ 


37,072 


35.842 


34.580 




14.690 


34,580 


33,155 


■ 


35,555 


37.775 


36, 


Farrowings (thou head) 


8,831 


8.223 


8.783 




2,115 


1.967 


2,352 




2,257 


2.258 




2,030 6/2,399 


Pig crop (thou head) 


67,648 


63.835 


68,417 




16.460 


14,840 


18,601 




17,481 


17,495 




15,765 


NA 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal In value to 100 pounds live weight. 3/ Bag Inning January 1994 prlcea are 
for 14-17 lb.; January 1986 prices are for 14-18 lb. 4/ Ne* seriee estimating the composite price of all beef grades and 
ground baaf sold by retail stores. Thta new eeriee In addition to but does not replace the aeries for the retail price of 
choice baef that appears m table 8, 5/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year-Fab (I), Mar -May (It), June-Aug. (ill), and 
Sept. -Nov. (iv). 6/ Intentions. 'Classes estimated, ma - not available. 

Information contacts: Ron Gustafson or Laland Southard (202) 7BS-12B5. 
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Crops and Products 



Table 17,-Supply & Utilization! .2 



■■Id* Planted tad Yield 
3/ 







Feed 


Other 








and 


domes- 




Produc- 


TOtel 


resid- 


tic* 


t*- 


tion 


euociv 

4/ 


ual 


utft 


pdrta 



Ending 
itockl 



Fern 

price 

5/ 



Ull. aorta 



lu/ecr* 



t/bu 



L 90 2/03 


3.9 


86.2 


77,9 


36.9 


2,765 


3,932 


195 


713 


1.509 


2.417 


1.913 


3,45 


1963/84 


30,0 


76.4 


61.4 


39.4 


2.420 


3,839 


369 


742 


1,429 


2,540 


1.399 


3.51 


t98*/85 


18.3 


79.2 


€6.9 


38,8 


2.595 


4.003 


405 


749 


1,424 


2.571 


1.425 


3.39 


1965/66- 


19,8 


75. 6 


64. 7 


37,9 


2.425 


3,866 


270 


776 


915 


1.961 


1.905 


3.00 


1886/67- 


30.4 


72.1 


GO, 7 


34,4 


2,092 


4.016 


385 


908 


1.004 


2.197 


1.821 


2.42 


1907/08* 


20,2 


65 8 


65,9 


37,6 


2,105 


3.941 


275 


635 


1.600 


2.710 


1.231 


2.55 






Mil. acrai 




Lb/ acre 








Mil. cut {rough equi 


v,) 




t/cbt 


ft tee 


























1992/93 


o.o 


3.30 


3.26 


4,710 


153.6 


203.3 


-- 


6/62.9 


69,9 


131.8 


71,9 


7,91 


1943/04 


1.74 


2.19 


2,17 


4.598 


99.7 


172 1 


-- 


6/54.9 


70.3 


123.0 


46.9 


8,57 


1984/85 


^79 


2.83 


2.80 


4.954 


138.8 


187.3 


— 


6/60.5 


62,1 


122,6 


64.7 


8,04 


1905/B6 1, 


1.24 


2. Si 


2.49 


8.414 


134.9 


201,8 


— 


6/65,8 


58.7 


124.5 


77.3 


6.33 


1986/87- 


1.27 


2.38 


2,36 


5,631 


133.4 


313.3 


— 


6/76.3 


85.4 


161.7 


51.6 


3.75 


1987/88- 


1 . 2fi 


2 35 

Mil . acres 


2,33 


5.482 
Bu/SCra 


127.7 


(82.3 




6/78.8 
Mil, 


73.0 

bu 


131,1 


303 


7 GO'S. 00 
f/bu 


Corn 


























1902/93 


2.1 


8T.9 


72.7 


113.2 


8.235 


10.772 


4.921 


694 


t.634 


7.349 


3.523 


2.55 


1983/04 


32.2 


60.2 


51 5 


81. 1 


4, 175 


7,700 


3,818 


975 


1,901 


6.694 


1,006 


3.21 


1984/95 


3,9 


80.5 


71*9 


106.7 


7,674 


1.684 


4.079 


1,091 


1,965 


7,036 


1.640 


2.63 


1985/86* 


5,4 


83.4 


76.2 


ttB.O 


8.877 


10.535 


4.095 


1,160 


t,24l 


6,496 


4.040 


2.23 


1986/87* 


13,8 


76.7 


69.2 


119,3 


8.253 


12.294 


4,717 


l,l8l 


1,504 


7,412 


4.883 


1.50 


1987/B8- 


21,8 


66.7 
Mil , acres 


59,2 


H9.4 
Bu/scra 


7.064 


It. 948 


4.80Q 


1,225 
Hit, 


1.700 
bu 


7,825 


4.133 


1,65-1,05 
t/bu 


SOTghun 


























1983/83 


0.7 


16,0 


14.1 


59,1 


635 


1,154 


495 


10 


210 


713 


439 


2,47 


1983/84 


9.7 


11.9 


10.0 


49,7 


488 


927 


385 


to 


245 


640 


287 


2.74 


1984/83 


.6 


17.3 


15,4 


56,4 


866 


U154 


539 


18 


297 


854 


300 


2.32 


1985/86* 


.9 


18.3 


16.8 


66.8 


1.120 


1.420 


664 


26 


179 


869 


551 


1 93 


1986/87' 


2.3 


153 


13,9 


67.7 


94 2 


1.493 


548 


15 


198 


761 


T33 


1.37 


1907/08- 


3 1 


11 8 

Mil, acres 


10.6 


69.9 

Su/acra 


741 


1,472 


530 


IS 

Mil, 


22^ 


790 


B82 


1 . 50- 1 . 70 
f/bu 


Bar 1 ay 


























1982/13 


0.4 


9.5 


• •0 


97.2 


516 


675 


241 


170 


47 


458 


217 


2.18 


1983/84 


t.l 


10,4 


9.7 


52.3 


909 


733 


382 


170 


92 


544 


189 


2.47 


1904/95 


,3 


13 


It. 2 


53.4 


599 


799 


304 


170 


77 


551 


347 


3 29 


1915/86- 


.7 


13.1 


11.6 


61.0 


591 


848 


333 


189 


22 


523 


325 


1 98 


1986/87- 


1.8 


13.1 


12,0 


909 


6M 


94 2 


276 


174 


137 


586 


336 


1.61 


1987/88- 


2.9 


11,0 
Nil. screa 


10.0 


52.6 
Bu/acr* 


327 


878 


275 


175 
Mil. 


130 

bu 


350 


298 


I, 80- 1.85 
f/bu 


Gatl 


























1982/83 


o.t 


14.0 


10.3 


57,6 


593 


749 


441 


55 


3 


529 


220 


1.49 


IBM/84 


,3 


30,3 


9*1 


52,6 


477 


727 


466 


78 


2 


346 


181 


1.62 


1984/88 


.1 


12.4 


1.3 


56.0 


474 


699 


433 


74 


1 


509 


180 


1.67 


1985/66' 


.1 


13.3 


8.2 


63.7 


521 


725 


460 


62 


2 


54 4 


184 


1.23 


1986/87* 


.4 


14.7 


6.9 


563 


386 


603 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1.21 


1987/88' 


,1,0 


19.0 
Mil. acrai 


6*9 


94,0 
Bu/ecre 


374 


942 


350 


73 
Mil. 


1 
bu 


426 


116 


1,50-1.60 
f/bu 


SoybeSn* 


























1982/93 





70,9 


69.4 


31.3 


2.190 


2,444 


7/86 


1,108 


905 


2.099 


345 


5 09 


1981/84 





63.8 


62.9 


36,3 


1,636 


1.99* 


7/79 


983 


74 3 


1.805 


176 


7.83 


1984/85 





67.6 


66.1 


26,1 


1,861 


2.037 


7/93 


1.030 


598 


1.721 


316 


5.84 


1983/86* 





63.1 


61.6 


34,1 


2.099 


2.416 


7/86 


1.053 


740 


1,679 


536 


5.05 


1986/87" 





60.4 


58.3 


33.3 


1.940 


2.476 


7/104 


1.179 


757 


2.040. 


436 


4.80 


1987/88* 





8T.4 


56,4 


33,7 


1,905 


2,341 


7/96 


1. 170 
HH. 


785 
Itja 


2.0*1 


290 


3,50-5 « 
8/ Cts/ib 


Soybean oil 


























1982/83 


-- 


-- 


-- 


*- 


13,041 


13,144 


** 


9.659 


2,025 


11,083 


1.261 


20,6 


1983/84 


— 


— 


— 


-- 


10,972 


12,133 


— 


9.588 


1,824 


!1.4t3 


721 


30.6 


1984/81 


— II 


— 


-- 


-- 


11,468 


12.209 


-- 


9.917 


1,660 


11,577 


632 


29,5 


1985/86' 


--,- 


,— 


— 


— 


11.617 


12.257 


— 


10,053 


1.257 


1 1 , 3 10 


94T 


18.0 


1986/87* 


--' 


— ~ 


— 


— 


12,783 


13.745 


— 


10. 133 


1.187 


13.020 


1,725 


15,4 


1987/08* 










12,880 


14.605 




11.000 

Thou. 


2.305 
tana 


13.203 


1.400 


18.0-21.0 
9/ tAort 


Soybean neat 


























1982/83 


-" 


1 — 


— 


<a — 


36.714 


26.889 




19.306 


7,109 


26.415 


474 


187 


1983/84 


— 


— 


— 


— 


22.756 


23.230 


— 


17.615 


5.360 


23.975 


255 


188 


1984/98 


yr 


— 


— 


-- 


24.539 


24,784 


— 


19.480 


4,917 


24,397 


387 


125 


1983/86* 


- 


— 


— 


— 


24.951 


35,338 


-- 


19.090 


6,036 


23.126 


212 


155 


1966/87- 


-- 


^- 


— 


-- 


37,738 


2T.9TO 


— 


20.387 


7.343 


37.730 


240 


163 


1987/66- 


-- 


— 


— 


— 


28,010 


25.090 


— 


21.060 


i.700 


27.750 


300 


185-200 


SrH footnotes 


St eno of table. 


























Agricultural CXrfloofc 



Table 17 T — Supply & Utilization, continued 





5*t 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 




«81 da 


Planted 


ted 


Yiald 


tion 


■upplj 




3/ 


Nil. acres 





Lb/acn 


— »— 


4/ 


Cotton 10/ 














1902/J3 


1,6 


113 


3.7 


590 


t2.0 


IB, 6 


1983/84 


G.B 


7,9 


7.3 


508 


7.0 


15.7 


19B4/8S 


2.5 


111 


10,4 


600 


13,0 


IS B 


1*85/86" 


3.6 


10.7 


10.2 


830 


13.4 


17.8 


1S88/87' 


1.4 


10.0 


B.S 


893 


B,7 


18.1 


1 907/80 H 


3 3 


10.4 


10.0 


703 


14 7 


io. a 



Feed 
a no 
resid- 
ual 



lie 

UBfl 



porta 



Ending 
atocka 



Fan» 

price 

S/ 



Cta/lb 



5.5 


5.2 


10,7 


7.9 


59,5 


5 9 


8.8 


12.7 


2.1 


88,3 


5.5 


6.2 


11. B 


4,1 


Ba\7 


8.4 


2.0 


a. 4 


9,4 


58.5 


7,4 


G.7 


14. 1 


SO 


82.2 


7.B 


«C 


14,4 


8,5 


— 



■4PM 1 IT. 19B8 Supply and Oanend Eltleatea. 1/ Hark at 1 no yaar beginning June * for wheat > Parlay, and oeta. tufluat (For cotton and 
rlca. September I for aoyoeenS. com, and aorghun. October 1 for soymasl, and aoyolt. 2/ Converaton factora: Hectere (ha ) ■ 2.47t 
•craii I eatrlc ton ■ 2204.632 pounda* 36.7437 buahele of rtaat or aoybeana, 39.3679 buaftala of corn or aoro>m. 45.9396 buaftala of 
eMey> 68 B944 Ouantis Of oeta. 22,046 Cwt. of rlca. and 4.59 480-pound ball* Of cotton. 3/ Includes dlvaralon, PIK, and acreage 
reduction progra.a. 4/ Includes laporta. 5/ Market average prlcaa do not include an allowance for loena Outatandlng and EMrmnl 
purcneaae, 6/ flealdual incluM in donatio use. 7/ Includes e«d. 8/ Average of crude eoybean ell, Decatur. 9/ Avar*fle of 44 
percent", Decetur. 10/ Upland end e*tre long ataPla Stock eatleatae baaed on Canaut Bureau data whlcn raaulta in an unaccounted 
difference b#ty«n supply end uaa astlnatee and changea in adding itKki, 

Inforeeitlon contact: Commodity tcononlca Olwlaton. Cropa Branch (202) 796-1H40. 









Marketing 


year 1/ 






1987 






1988 




1983/84 1 


1994/85 1985/86 


1986/87 


Feb 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Wholesale prices 
























Wheat. No 1 HRW. 
Kansas City (S/bu) 2/ 




3,84 


3.74 


3.28 


2.72 


2.80 


2.90 


2.90 


3.70 


3.20 


3.30 


Wheat , DN5 T 

MinneapOl is ($/bu) 2/ 
Rice. S.W, La (S/cut) 3/ 




4*21 
19.38 


3.70 
17.98 


3.25 
1G. 11 


2 62 

10.25 


2.65 
9.96 


2 85 
17,70 


2.81 
19.75 


2.96 
19 70 


3.12 
20. GO 


3 26 

24.45 


Wheat 

Exports (ml 1 bu) 

Hill grind (nil bu) 

Wheat flour production (mil 


cut) 


1,439 
€94 
308 


1.424 
676 
301 


9I5 1 

7M 

320 


,004 
779 
351 


72 
62 
28 


105 
71 
32 


79 
GB 

30 


118 
64 
28 


140 
68 
26 


N* 
NA 
NA 


Rice 

Exports (mil cwt . rough equl 


v) 


70.3 


62.1 


58,7 


854 


4.3 


10.0 


8.0 


4,5 


5.4 


hit 






Marketing year 


1/ 


1986 








1987 




1988 



19B4/B5 1985/96 1986/87 Jun-»ug Sept-Nov Dec-Feb Mar-Nay Jun-*ug Sept-Nov Dec-Feb 

Wn "ocks, beginning (mil bu) t . 399 I.43S 1.905 1.905.0 3.154.6 2.671.5 2.249.8 1.820.9 2.9BB 5 2.505.9 

Domestic use: 

Food (mil bu) 

Feed 4 seed (mil bu) 4/ 
Exports (mil bu) 

1/ Beginning dune 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by residual. NA - not available. 

Information contacts: Ed Allen and Janet Llwezay (202) 786-1840. 



651 


683 


714 


174,1 


192.2 


177.2 


180.3 


184. S 


196.1 


NA 


502 


363 


548 


346.8 


31.1 


47.6 


38.7 


345. S 


-17.7 


* 


1 .424 


915 


1.004 


320.6 


263.4 


202.7 


216.B 


409.9 


308.5 


N4 



Table 19. -Cotton 



Marketing year 1/ 



1983/84 19B4/B5 1985/86 1986/87 



1987 



1988 



73. 1 



60.5 



60.0 



53.2 



Feb 
54.8 



Oct 



wow 



Dec 



Jan 



64.3 



64.7 



623 



59.7 



U.S. Price. SLM, 

1-1/16 1n. (cts/lb) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices; 

Index (cts/lb) 3/ 87.6 

U.S. M 1-3/32 1n. (cts/lb) 4/ 87.1 
U.S. mill consumption (thou bales) 5,927 
Exports (thou bales) 6.786 

Stocks, beginning (thou bales) 7,937 

t/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook (a) index: average of 5 lowest priced of 11 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 786-1840. 



Feb 



57.8 



69,2 


48.9 62.0 




60 8 




76.2 




75.8 75.3 72 2 67.5 


73.9 


64.8 618 




648 




76.8 




76.4 75.0 72.8 69.8 


5,545 


6 T 399 7,452 




587 




650 




635 64S 621 649 


6,201 


1,969 6 T 6B4 




544 




367 




615 721 663 G97 


2,775 


4 T 102 9,348 


12 


.012 


6 


,218 


9 


,660 12.058 12,947 12.593 



iVtay iVfli. 



43 



Table 20.— Feed Grains 









Marketing 


year 1/ 








1987 






1988 






1983/84 


1984/95 


1985/86 


1986/67 


Feb 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


uan 


Feb 


Wholesale prices 
























Corn. Uo. 1 yel low. 
























Chicago (*/bu) 




3.46 


3.79 


3.35 


1.64 


1.50 


1,73 


1.86 


1.89 


1.95 


2.01 


Sorgnum. No. 3 yellow, 
























Kansas City (S/cwt) 




5.22 


4.46 


3.72 


2.73T 


2.57 


3,75 


3.90 


3.35 


3.05 


,3.25 


Barley. feed. 
























Minneapollf |f/bo) 2/ 




2.43 


2.03 


1.53 


1.44 


NA 


1,78 


1.32 


1.74 


1.72 


>1.7,7 


Barley. ail t Infl, 
























Mlnnaapol Is (s/bu) 




3,34 


2.55 


2.24 


1.39 


1.92 


2,03 


2.05 


3.01 


2.02 


2.15 


Exports 
























Corn (nU bu) 




1.903 


1,365 1 


,241 1 


,504 


99 


139 


123 


149 


134 


NA 


Feed grains (nil metric 


tons) 3/ 


56,5 


56.6 


36,6 


46.3 


3.4 


4,3 


3.B 


4.2 


4. t 


NA 








Marketing year 1/ 




19BE 




1987 




1988 



1963/34 1934/35 t935/B6 1986/87 5ept-N0v 
Corn 

Stocks, beginning (nil bu) 3,S33 1,006 1,643 4,040 4,040 

Domestic use: 
Feed lull bo) 
Food, seed, Ind. (md bu) 
Exports (nil bu) 
Total use (ran bu) 

1/ September 1 for corn »nd SOrQhuffl; dune t for oata and barley 2/ Beginning 
Minneapolis to Duluth. 3/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. 

Information Contact: Larry van Melr (202) 786-1B40, 



Oec-Feb Mar-Mey Jun-Aug Sept-Nov Oec-Feb 
lG,30€ 8*248 6.332 4.BB2 9,769 



3, BIB 


4,079 


4,095 


4,717 


1,384 


1.472 


1,091 


768 


1.48B 


1,451 


975 


1,091 


1,160 


1.191 


280 


370 


325 


315 


292 


277 


1.902 


1.365 


1.241 


1.504 


321 


315 


500 


368 


398 


410 


6,694 


7,036 


6.496 


7.410 


1,985 


3.058 


1,917 


1,451 


2,178 


2.138 



March 1987 reporting point changed from 
MA ■ not available. 



Table 21. -Fats & Oils 







Marketing 


year 1/ 








1987 






1983 




1933/84 


19B4/S5 


1985/86 


1986/87 


Jan 


Sept 


oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Soybean* 






















Wholesale price. No. 1 yellow, 






















Cnicago If/bu) 2/ 


7.7B 


5,68 


5,20 


5.03 


4.90 


5.14 


5. IB 


5.53 


5.35 


6. 13 


Crushing* (ml 1 bu) 


932.7 


1.030.5 


1.052. a 


1. 173.8 


110.3 


79.7 


102. S 


111,2 


HO. 8 


105.9 


EttPorta (ail bu) 


742 3 


600 7 


740.7 


7S6.9 


71.7 


56.7 


97.9 


9B,1 


76.7 


77.0 


Stock*, beginning (nil bu) 


344.6 


175.7 


316.0 


536 


117.2 


31.3 


65.7 


156,5 


155.5 


145.0 


Soybean oil 






















Wholesale price, crude, 






















Decatur (cts/lb) 


30.55 


29 53 


18.02 


15.36 


15.60 


15,58 


17.03 


17.55 


19 00 


21.99 


Production («I1 lb) 


10.B62.B 


11,467.9 


11.617.3 


13,783.1 


1,185.6 


861.4 


1.119.7 


1.207.1 


1.206. 1 


1. 165.0 


Domestic dliap. (nil lb) 


9.589.6 


9.88B.5 


10.045.9 


10.820, 1 


7B7.0 


911.0 


1,083.9 


895.1 


857.3 


800.3 


Exports (nil lb) 


1,613.7 


1,6S9,9 


1.257.3 


1.1B4,5 


67.9 


334. B 


100,1 


139.0 


134.0 


35.7 


Stock*, beginning (mil lb) 


1.260.9 


730. 5 


632.5 


J46 G 


1 . 506 . 5 


1.979 * 


1,725.0 


1.6G0.G 


1.833.7 


3,050.5 


Soybean meal 






















Wholesale price, 44% Protein, 






















Decatur (*/ton) 


189 21 


125.46 


154. B8 


162.61 


145.60 


177.20 


165.50 


206.60 


214,60 


193.75 


Production (thou ton) 


32,756 2 


24.529.9 


24.951.3 


27, 758, B 


3.590.1 


l,BB7.7 


2.439.4 


2,667 >B 


2.649,3 


3,526.6 


Domestic dlsap. ( thou ton) 


17.53BB 


19,4813 


19. I 17.3 


20.3B7,4 


1,934.3 


1,744.3 


2,151.6 


2,113.9 


2,012.6 


1,799 1 


Exports (thou ton) 


5,436.1 


4.916.5 


6.0093 


7.343,0 


584.9 


304.6 


260.4 


509.7 


652.3 


635.0 


Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 


474.1 


255.4 


3B6.9 


211.7 


240.3 


301.3 


240.3 


267.6 


311,8 


296,2 


Margarine, wholesale Price, 






















Chicago, white (cts/lb) 


46.3 


55.5 


51.2 


40,3 


39.25 


40.00 


41.69 


42.65 


44.30 


46.75 



1/ Beginning September 1 for Soybeans; October i for Soymeal and Oil ; calendar year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April I. 
1933, Prices based on 30-Oay delivery, using upper end of the range. 

Information contacts: floger Hoskin (302) 786-1840; Tom Btckerton (203) 7B6-1B24. 
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Table f 22. — Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 







Tar gat 


Loan 


Final ey 




Peyiwnt rate* 
_ _ _ _** m _ 




Base 


Progran 






Deficiency 


Paid 


PIK 


Pertld* 






price 


rata 


loan 
rite 




land 
d1v#r~ 




acres 


1/ 


Pat Ion 
rete 2/ 






-- L _ _ _ 




t/bu. 


_ r _ ,_ ^ _ 


■ ion 


Perc a n\ 
3/ 


Mil, 
acres 


- * - - -- * 


Percent 
of base 


Wheat 






















13*3/14 




4.30 


3 65 




,65 


2.70 


95 


90.9 


15/5/10-30 


78/78/51 


1984/05 




4.38 


3,30 




1,00 


2.70 


65 


94.0 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


1385/46 




4.38 


3.30 




1,08 


2.70 




94,0 


20/ fO/0 


73 


1186/87 


4/ 


4,38 


3,00 


3,40 


1,36 


2,00 


1.10 


92.2 


22.5/2 0/5-10 


85/85/31 


1387/88 




4.38 


2.85 


2,28 


1.78 






91.8 


27.S/0/O 


67 


t 988/ 80 




4.23 


2.76 


2,21 

t/cwt 


1,93 








2T. 5/0/0 




Rica 






















tea 3/ a 4 




H.40 


8,14 




2.77 


2.70 


80 


3.95 


15/5/10-30 


98/98/87 


t 984/8 5 




11.30 


8.00 




3.76 






4.16 


25/0/0 


85 


1985/36 




11.90 


8 00 


9/3.16 


3.30 


3,50 




4.23 


30/15/0 


89 


1986/87 


4/ 


H.30 


7.20 


5/3.62 


4.70 






4 20 


35/0/0 


92 


1387/68 




11,66 


6.84 


5/5 . 75 


4.62 






4.20 


35/0/0 


97 


1888/69 




11 .15 


6.63 


5/7.00 
S/bu. 


1.65 






4.22 


25/0/0 


85 


Corn 






















1983/84 




2.86 


2.65 







1.50 


80 


82.6 


10/10/10-30 


71/71/60 


1984/85 




3.03 


2.55 




,43 






80.8 


10/0/0 


54 


1965/86 




3,03 


2.99 




49 






84.2 


to/o/o 


69 


1986/87 4/ 


3.03 


2,40 


1.82 


1. 11 


,73 




81.9 


IT. 5/3. 5/0 


85 


1987/88 




303 


2.28 


1.82 


1.21 


2,00 




83.3 


30/15/0 


88/55 


1988/69 




2.93 


2.21 


1.77 
S/bu. 


1. 10 


1.75 






30/10/0; 0/93 




Sorghum 






















1983/84 




3.72 


292 







1,50 


80 


16,0 


6/(sain( 


73/72/53 


1984/85 




2,86 


2.42 




.46 






18.2 




42 


1985/86 




2.88 


2.42 
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19.3 




95 


1986/87 


4/ 


2.88 


2.28 


1.82 


1.06 


,65 




18,7 




75 


1987/88 




2.88 


2,18 


1.74 


1.14 


1.90 




18. f 




83/42 


1988/88 




2,78 


2,10 


1.66 
l/bu, 


1.08 


1.65 










ferity 






















19*3/84 




2,60 


2.16 




.21 


1.00 




11.0 


G/[saneJ 


55/55/0 


1984/85 




2.60 


2.08 




.36 






11.6 




44 


1385/86 




2 «0 


2.08 




.53 






13.3 




57 


1986/87 


V 


2.60 


1,95 


1,56 


1 04 


,57 




12.4 




73 


1987/88 




2,60 


1,86 


1.49 


1.11 


1,60 




12.9 




82/23 


1988/88 




2,91 


1.80 


1.44 
S/bu. 


.76 


1.40 










Ditl 






















1983/84 




1,60 


1.36 




.11 


75 




9.8 


6/ [saw) 


20/20/0 


J984/S5 




1,60 


1,31 











9.8 




14 


1985/86 




1,60 


1,31 




,29 






9.4 




14 


1986/87 


4/ 


1.60 


1,24 


.99 


.50 


.36 




9.5 




37 


1997/98 




1.60 


1.18 


.94 


.35 


90 




8,7 




44/15 


1988/89 




1.55 


1*3 


.90 
S/bu, 


,30 








5/0/0: 0/>2 




Soybeans 7/ 




















1983/84 






5,02 
















1984/85 






5,02 
















1985/86 






3.03 
















1386/87 


4/ 




4.77 
















1987/88 






4.77 
















1988/89 








Cta/tb. 














Upland cotton 




















1983/&4 




76,0 


55.00 




12,10 


25.00 


85 


15,4 


20/5/10-30 


93/93/77 


1384/85 




81.0 


35,00 




18,60 






15.6 


25/0/0 


70 


1965/ 56 




81,0 


57,30 




23.70 


30,00 




15,8 


20/10/0 


82/0/0 


1986/87 


4/ 


81.0 


55,00 


8/44.00 


26.00 






15,5 


25/0/O 


93 


1987/88 




79.4 


52.25 


9/ 


17,3 






15.3 


2S/0/0 


92 


1 3 88/8 9 




75.9 


51.B0 




16,00 






15.0 


12.5/0/0 





1/ Percentage of bese acres farmers participating in Acreage Reduction Prcgreos/Psid Land Otvsrslon/PIK were required to devote to 
conserving u**p to receive Program bona fit*. In addition to ths percentage* Shown for 1983/84, farmer* had the option of submitting 
Mas to retire their entire bese acreages. 2/ Percentage of bese ecres enrolled In Acreage deduction Progrens/Peld Land 
01veraion/PlK, 3/ P.reaM of Progran yield, except 1986/87 wheat, which la dollar* per bushel . 1983 end 1964 PIK rates apply only 
to the 10-30 end 10-20 portions, rsspectlvefy. 4/ Payment rates for peywnts received 1n cash yer* reduced by 4.3 percent in 
1986/87 ou* to Gr*a»-eudB«n-Mo Mings. 5/ Annus ) average world market price. 6/ The sorghum, oats and barley progrena yere the same 
ee for corn each yeer except 1963/64* when Pi* was not offered on barley and oats, end in 1986 far oats, 7/ There ere no target 
prices, acreage progrse», or payment rates for eoytoeana. 8/ Loan repayment rete, »/ Loans mey 6s repaid at the lower of the loen 
r«te or world market prices. 
Information conlact: Larry Van *a1r (303) 786-1840, 



May i9tto 
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Table 23— Fruit 



19TG 



1977 



19B0 



1902 



1903 



1904 



I9B5 



1907 P 



Cltrua *' 

Production (thou ton) 15,343 14.399 U.3W 16,484 15.1QS 12.057 13.606 (0.793 10.400 11.074 11.952 13.641 

Per capita consumption tlOs) 2/ 117.3 124,5 107,4 108.5 113.7 104,7 100, 6 120 2 102.0 IIS. 7 109.9 NA 

Hon citrus 1/ ^ -M 

Production (thou tena) 11*046 12.274 12,4*0 13,689 15.152 12.961 14.317 (4,(54 14,292 14,108 13,916 15,332 

Per capita coneufliptlon (Iber 2/ 84 2 *4,3 I2.B 05,0 87,3 BBI 69,0 09.0 93.7 92.6 95.3 NA 



19S7 



1908 



Mar 


Apr 


My 


June 


July 


Aug 


5ePt 


Oct 


NOv 


Dec 


Jan 


no 


14.50 


15.35 


19, f 3 


17.60 


14.34 


11.60 


NA 


7.B3 


7.03 


B.99 


7.75 


11,50 


14.79 


14.10 


15,20 


31.00 


NA 


Nl 


NA 


12,00 


10,52 


9.70 


9.26 


11, 10 


4,60 


5.15 


9,63 


9.47 


6.29 


6.1ft 


6,01 


7,36 


10.23 


5.49 


6,19 


6,24 


2.64 


1.95 


3,37 


4.34 


5.5B 


9.B5 


S.07 


5.07 


6. fit 


5.94 


5.34 


5,35 


174.9 


751,9 


386.3 


203.0 


74,9 


4,2 


2.697.1 


5.390.3 


4.697,3 3,311.6 3 


,150.9 2.417.4 


92.1 


53.7 


21,1 


1,7 


11,9 


195,2 


507.1 


425,0 


339.9 


379.4 


190,4 


148.4 


407,7 


495.9 


910.6 


625.9 


065.7 


90S, 3 


908.7 


957.9 


943, 1 


850. 2 


790.4 


729.3 


933,0 


999^0 1 


1.109,1 1 


1.105 t 


942,1 


792,6 


040,0 


652, 


56B.0 


663,4 


900,4 


1.007.5 



F.0,3. ehipplng point prlcie 

Apples (l/ Car ton) 4/ 

P«n (I/bOm) 5/ 

Orengee (l/pax) 8/ 

Grapefruit U/froi) 6/ 
Stockf. «no1ng 

Freeh «^Ui (all lb*} 

Freeh paara (ill lot) 

Frozen frvlta (ail lt>*) 

Frozen Oranga juice (all 10a) 

1/ Crop yaar tj*giiwi1ng with yur indicated. 2/ Per ciptti coneuaptton for lotal 0,5, population, including military coTOunpllon of both 
freah eno proceeaad fruit tn frean weight equlvelent. 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red Delldoua, VeeMnglon, Antra fancy t car tan tray pack, 
B0-H3'i, 5/ O'AnJcu, aeehington. atandard bo* wrapped, 0,S, Wo, 1, 90-135'a. 6/ ti.s, aqulvalant on-trae ratume, P " Prallalnary. 
NA - rot aval fade. 

Information contact: 0en Kteng 4202) 7B6-1B05. 



Table 24— Vegetables 



1979 



1980 



t9fi1 



Calendar year* 
1982 1983 



1986 



1907 



Production 
Total vege 
Freeh (i 
proCeia 

NKj»Jnroo«e 
pptatoae ( 
Sueatpotat 
Dry adiOl 



leolea (1,000 cwt) 1/ 383,165 413,926 381,370 379,123 431,515 



403.320 



457,392 453,769 



445,436 



462,40? 



000 cut) 1/ 2/ 

-d I ton*) 3/ 
(1*000 1t>s) 
1,000 Cut) 
oae (1.000 cwtl 
beana (l,000 cut) 



193,563 

9.900. lOO 11 

454 , 007 

366,3 14 

13,115 

19.935 



190,059 
153,300 
470,069 
342,447 
(3,370 
30,552 



190,220 

, 557 , 100 

469,576 

303 . B57 

10,953 

26,729 



194,694 207.924 197,919 317, 132 217,933 216,267 2 10, 190 

9*221, .460 11,179,590 10,370*050 13*013,020 11,791,060 11r6l6,560 13.3(0,580 



5(7, 146 

330,591 

13.799 

32,75t 



490,026 

355, 131 

14,033 

35,563 

1987 



59)1,531 

333,911 

13,003 

15,530 



595,601 

362,612 

12 , 986 

21.070 



507,956 

407, 109 

14,853 

22,175 



NA 

361,511 

12.674 

22,886 



NA 

385,774 
13, 103 
26,309 

I960 



Fab Mr 

10.066 22,286 

10. BBI 15.660 

259 293 



Apr 

20,011 

13,560 

299 



May 

33,BB7 

13,165 

177 



June 

35,745 
13,632 

90 



Ju 1 y Aug 



23.791 

7,631 

34 



17,075 

B.514 

136 



Sept 

20,213 

1 1 . 384 
322 



Oct 

16,104 

9,718 

359 



Nov 

15,445 

11*021 

T95 



Dae 

19.964 

10,605 

911 



Jan 

17,690 

11.759 

201 



Feo 

18,523 

tO, 485 

274 



Shipment* 

Frem 11,000 cvt) 4/ 
Potato** (1,000 cwt) 
5ueatpote1o*« (1*000 cvt) 

1/ 1983 oat* »re oot comparable with 1984 and 1985, 2/ Estlute reinstated for asparagus With the 1984 crop; all otnar year* elsa include 
broccoli* carrota* cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, honeydeo, Onions, and tomatoes, 3/ Catenates reinstated for cucuaoere with 
the 1904 crOPi ell othar year* al«o Include anap Oeans, Sweet corn, green peas, and tomatoes. 4/ Includes anap oeens* broccoli* ceP&age, 
carrots* cauliflower, celery* sweet corn, cucumbera* eggplant, lettuce, onlona* ball peppers, squash, toaatoes, cantaloupe*. noneyoens, and 
waternalona. NA - not available, 



Information contacts: Shannon Mem or Cathy Greene (202) 796-1084. 

Table 25, — Other Commodities 









Annual 






19B6 
Oct -Dec 




1987 








1983 


1994 


1985 


1996 


1907 


Jan -war 


Apr-June 


July- Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Sugar 






















Production if 


5,603 


5*890 


6.969 


6,257 


7,270 


3,231 


3,034 


766 


066 


3*633 


Deliveries 1/ 


B,B12 


8,454 


0.035 


7.786 


B, 172 


1,991 


l*90B 


2,003 


3, 146 


3,116 


Stock*, ending 1/ 


3.570 


3,005 


3,126 


3,237 


965 


3,237 


3,467 


2,476 


1 T 497 


965 


Coffee 






















Conpoalte green Price 


131.51 


143,95 


137.45 


185.10 


108.94 


159,69 


115.38 


105.91 


99. 16 


115.32 


N./, (cts/16) 






















Imports. Qratn been equlv. 


2,259 


2.411 


2,550 


3,596 


3,638 


498 


563 


790 


645 


640 


(ell lbs) 2/ 




Annual 




(986 
Dae 






19B7 










1905 


195E 


1987 P 


July 


Aug 


5ePt 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Tooacco 






















Price* st auctions 3/ 






















riue-cured il/lb) 


(.72 


153 


NA 


NO 


NQ 


1.47 


165 


(56 


1.43 


NO 


Burley H/1 ) 


(.59 


1.57 


NA 


157 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


1.58 


t.50 


OonaetlC conauaptlon 4/ 






















Cigarette* toil) 


694. 


504.0 


677. 


48 


37.9 


49.6 


51.0 


48.6 


52.6 


48,5 


Large cigar t (nit) 


3,226 


3.090 


3.757 


361 6 


193.0 


320.2 


253,7 


350,7 


213.6 


217.3 



t/ 1,000 anort tons, raw value. Quarterly data ahown at ana of each quarter. 2/ Net laporta of omen and processed coffBe. 3/ Crop 
year July- June for flue-cured* October -September for hurley. 4/ Taxable removals. ft * prel 1*1 nary, NA - not available. NO * no quote. 

Information contact!! (sugar) Dave Harvey (202) 786-1888; (coffee) Fred Gray (203) 796-1888: (toOacco) Verner Grlse (203) 786-1690. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



World Agriculture 



Table 26,-Wortd Supply & Utiliza 


tfon of Major 

1981/82 


Crops, Livestock, & F 

1962/83 1983/94 


Products 


- 








1994/85 


1995/86 


1986/87 P 


19B7/B8 F 










HlHIon units 








Wheat 
















Area (nectere) 


238.7 


237.7 


229. 1 


231.4 


229.3 


229.1 


219.3 


Production (metric ton) 


449 5 


477.5 


489.4 


511. B 


499.8 


530.0 


502,2 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


101.3 


98.7 


102,0 


107.0 


65.0 


90.9 


105.0 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


443.6 


462.2 


474,2 


492,9 


495,9 


521 


529.7 


Ending Stocks (raetrlc ton) 3/ 


B7.0 


102.3 


145,2 


1G4 2 


1GB, 


177.0 


149,6 


Coarse grains 
















Aria (hectare) 


349.9 


339,7 


335.3 


335.5 


340.5 


336.1 


322.7 


Production (metric ton) 


T66.0 


734,4 


BB7.2 


B14 4 


B41.8 


833.9 


786,9 


Export! (metric ton) t/ 


96.6 


89, G 


93.3 


100.4 


B3.2 


83.6 


84,4 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


737.7 


753.1 


758.3 


781. B 


777.1 


807,8 


917,4 


Ending stocka (metric ton) 3/ 


120.7 


151.8 


110.4 


143.1 


207,8 


233,8 


203,4 


Bice, milled 
















Area (hectare) 


145,2 


141.1 


144,3 


144.4 


1449 


145,1 


141.9 


Production (metric ton) 


280,6 


2B5.7 


309.0 


319.2 


319.1 


317.8 


303.9 


Exports (metric ton) 4/ 


11.8 


11.9 


12. G 


11 5 


12.8 


12,6 


10.3 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


281,5 


290.3 


305.1 


310.9 


320.2 


322,3 


313 5 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


21.3 


17,3 


46.7 


54.9 


53. B 


49.3 


39. G 


Total grains 
















Area (nectars) 


733,8 


718,5 


708,7 


711,3 


714,7 


709.3 


G839 


Production (metric ton) 


1,496.1 


1,547,6 


1,484.6 


1,645.4 


1.660.7 


1.681,7 


1,593,0 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


203,7 


200,2 


207.9 


218,9 


191.0 


187, 1 


199,7 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


1,462. a 


1,505.6 


1,537.6 


1.585,G 


1,593.2 


1,651. 1 


1,660.G 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


229,0 


271.4 


302.3 


3G2.2 


429.6 


460, 1 


392,6 


1 1 seeds 
















Crush (metric ton) 


138.9 


143.5 


135.8 


150.4 


154.5 


160.2 


166, 1 


Production (metric ton) 


169 4 


178.2 


165,0 


191.0 


195.9 


194,2 


203, B 


Exports (metric ton) 


35,9 


35.2 


33.0 


33.0 


34 4 


37.5 


39.3 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 


13,5 


20 b 


15.7 


21.1 


26.6 


23.7 


20,9 


Meals 
















Production (metric ton) 


94,5 


98.1 


92,5 


101,7 


104.5 


109.2 


113,4 


Exports (metric ton) 


28,8 


3t.G 


29,7 


32.3 


34.4 


36,2 


36.0 


Oils 
















Production (metric ton) 


41,6 


43.4 


42,1 


46. 1 


49.3 


50. 


St. 9 


Exports (metric ton) 


13,4 


14.0 


13,7 


15.5 


16.3 


16. G 


17 2 


Cotton 
















Area (hectare) 


33.0 


3t,4 


310 


33.9 


31,9 


30,2 


32,3 


Production (Pale) 


71,2 


68 t 


67,7 


8B,1 


79.6 


70,5 


79.2 


Exports (tela) 


20.2 


13.4 


19.2 


20,5 


20.5 


26, 1 


24.0 


Consumption (bale) 


66,2 


68.3 


68,7 


70,4 


75.6 


82.3 


81,7 


Ending stocks (bale) 


25.2 


25.1 


25,1 


41.5 


4S.3 


33.9 


31.1 




19B2 


19B3 


1584 


1385 


1986 


1987 P 


1988 F 


Red meat 
















Production (mil aetrtc tons) 


94,8 


97.5 


99 3 


103.3 


105.8 


105,4 


107 


Consumption (mil metric tons) 


93.3 


95.8 


97.4 


1012 


104,7 


103.8 


105.7 


Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 


5,8 


5.9 


5.9 


6.2 


6.S 


6.5 


6 7 


Poultry 
















Production (mil metric tons) 


23.7 


24.4 


25,2 


26.2 


27.3 


39.0 


30,3 


Consumption (nil metric tons) 


23.3 


24.3 


24.8 


25,9 


26.9 


28.5 


39.8 


Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 


14 


1.3 


1,3 


1.2 


1.3 


14 


1.4 


Dairy 
















Milk production (nil metric tons) 


396,9 


413.0 


413.4 


417,8 


423,9 


419.0 


421,9 



1/ Excludes 1ntra-EC trade 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding UbSH), consumption includes stock changes, 
3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Date not available for 
ell countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level, 4/ Calendar year data. 1982 data 
correspond with 1B81/B2, etc. P ■ preliminary. F * forecast. 



Information contacts; 
(202) 786-1769, 



Frederic Surls (202) 7B6-1B24: (red neat A poultry) Linda Bailey (20£> 786~1286 : ; (dairy) Sara Short 



^Gy irUJ 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 27. — Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 

Wheat, f . o.t*. vessel , 
Gulf ports (s/bu) 

Corn, f.o.to. vessel. Gulf ports (t/bu) 

Grair> sorghum, 

f.o.o, vessel. Guif ports (t/6u) 

Soybeans, f.o.b vessel, Gulf ports (t/oul 

Soybean oil, Decatur (cts/lb) 

Soybean meal, DeCatur (t/tOn) 

Cotton* B market avg. spot (cts/lb) 

Tobacco, avg, price at auction fcts/lb) 

Rice, f.O.b. mill, Houston (t/cwt) 

Inedible tallow. Chicago (cts/lb) 
Import commodities 

Coffee, N.y. spot (t/lb) 

Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts/lb) 

Cocoa beans. I^Y. (t/ltj) 

Information contact' Wary Teymourian (202) 7B6-1820, 

Table 28.— Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 

19B7 





Annual 








19fi7 






1 
Jan 


888 


1985 


1986 


198T 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Feb 


3,73 


3. 19 


3, 11 


3,09 


3.09 


3.17 


3, 17 


3.43 


3.53 


3.60 


2.69 


2 27 


t .95 


1.74 


1.89 


2,02 


2. 10 


2. 13 


2,22 


2.24 


2,64 


2. 16 


1 88 


1.75 


1,78 


t.89 


2.01 


1.98 


2.06 


2. 13 


5,83 


5 45 


5.55 


5.08 


5.53 


5,55 


5.88 


6, 1$ 


6.45 


6.46 


27,03 


16 36 


15.85 


15,21 


15.26 


16.78 


17. 16 


18.77 


21.64 


20.78 


(27. 15 


157.62 


175.57 


153.24 


178,96 


(85.86 


209.45 


214.51 


193.30 


184.33 


58.55 


53.47 


G4.3S 


54,75 


71.41 


64.22 


64. at 


62,25 


59.70 


57.83 


[72.05 


153,93 


146.50 


141.34 


152. 15 


152.84 


152.3B 


152.61 


150,08 


149.27 


18.49 


14.60 


13.15 


10.50 


11.75 


19.44 


21.00 


21.00 


21,00 


24.50 


14.33 


9.03 


13,79 


11.00 


15.53 


15.23 


15.17 


15.56 


18,00 


17.08 


1.42 


2.01 


1.09 


1.20 


.97 


1,05 


1.19 


1,19 


1. 19 


1 28 


41.91 


42.87 


50,65 


46,51 


54. 17 


53. 7G 


53,10 


54.0t 


54.59 


53,75 


.99 


.88 


,87 


,85 


,87 


.84 


.84 


.82 


.86 


.78 





Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 




Sept 
March 


Oct 
1973-100 




Mov 


Dec 




Jan 


F60 


Mar 


Total US, trade 1/ 






























Uort i na 1 


97 


96 


98 


99 


99 




97 
April 


97 
1971*100 




92 


90 




tf' 


91* 


90' 


Agricul tural 


trade 




























Mow ma 1 2/ 


7.783 


9.938 


12.507 


14.245 


14,933 


15 


,794 


16.859 


IB 


,559 


21.384 


24 


,555 


2B . 566 


33.610 


Real 3/ 


83 


83 


as 


85 


85 




84 


83* 




81* 


80- 




SO* 


ao* 


78' 


Soybeans 
































Nominal 2/ 


35B 


374 


394 


4 42 


428 




444 


460 




491 


600 




596 


606 


612 


Real 3/ 


69 


69 


70 


71 


71 




$9 


69* 




GG* 


65- 




64- 


64* 


64' 


wrieat 
































Nominal 2/ 


44,815 


57,302 


73.477 


83.997 


68, 101 


93 


. 144 


99.717 


109 


.724 


126,159 


145 


,327 


168,807 


200.627 


Real 3/ 


103 


104 


I0G 


10G 


104 




103 


102* 




99* 


97* 




99* 


104* 


104 1 


Corn 
































Nominal 2/ 


7.158 


9,020 


43G 


13,013 


*3,642 


14 


.427 


15,392 


16 


,943 


19.547 


22 


.412 


26.038 


30.593 


Real 3/ 


74 


73 


74 


75 


74 




73 


72* 




69* 


69* 




G9* 


69* 


68' 


Cotton 
































Nominal 2/ 


272 


270 


2G9 


269 


269 




292 


267 




280 


282' 




282 


281 


279 


Baal 3/ 


83 


87 


87 


88 


87 




86 


B6' 




BS* 


83* 




B3* 


82- 


82' 



1/ Federal qeServe Board index of trade- ua igh ted exchange value of the LLS dollar against 10 other major Indue trial 
country currencies plus Switzerland. These currencies dominate the financing of U,S totel trade, 2/ Nominal value* are 
perceniega cnengee in currency unite per dollar, weighted by proportion of agricultural exports from the United States. 
An increase Indicate* thai the dollar has appreciated. 3/ The real index deflates ti-« nominal series by consumer price 
changes of the countries Involved, resulting in divergence between nominal and real Indevee when high- Inflation countries 
figure significantly. The nominal Federal Reserve Index Shows little divergence between nominal and real indexes because 
of similar inflation rates among the countries included. *Prel 1 ml nary. 

Information contact: Edward Wilson f202) 7G6-179Q. 



Table 29. —Trade Balance 



19B0 



1981 



1982 



EiPorte 








Agricultural 


40.481 


43,780 


39.097 


Nonagrlcul turel 


169.846 


185,423 


176.308 


Total U 


210.327 


229,203 


215.405 


Imports 








*pM cultural 


1T.27G 


1T,21B 


15,485 


Nonagrlcul tural 


223.590 


237, 4G9 


233,349 


total 2/ 


240. Bee 


254 T 6B7 


249,834 


Trade balance 








Agricultural. 


23 205 


2e,862 


23.612 


Nona gr leu IturaT 


-53.744 


-52,046 


-S7.041 


Total 


-30.519 


-25,484 


-33,429 



1983 



34 . 769 
159,373 
194. 142 

16,373 
230.527 
246.900 

IB. 396 
*7l, 154 
-52.7SB 



Fiscal yeara* 








Jan 


1984 


1985 


198& 


1987 


1988 F 


1988 


1 m 


llMon 










38,027 
170.014 
208.041 


31.201 
179.236 
210,437 


26.309 
176.628 
202 . 937 


27.859 
202 , 33 1 
230. 190 


32.000 
NA 
MA 


3.B77 
18.570 
2*. 447 


18.916 
297,736 
316,652 


J9.740 
313.722 
333,462 


20.875 
342,855 
363 . 730 


20. €43 
367. 3B1 
3B8.024 


20.500 
NA 
NA 


1.807 
31.311 
33.118 


19. ill 
-127.722 
-109.61 1 


11.461 
^134.486 
-123.025 


5434 
-166,227 
-160,793 


7,216 
-165.050 
-1B7,B34 


11,500 
NA 
NA 


1.070 
-12.741 
-11,671 



*Flecal years begin October 1 and end Sep teeter 30. Fiscal year 1987 Pagan Oct. «. 19BG and ended Sept. 30. 19B7. 
1/ DoeesttC enpOrts Including Department of Defense sh (patents If.a.S. value). 2/ Imports for consumption < Customs value)* 
F ■ forecast, NA - not available 



Information Contact: Steve HacOonald 1202) 786-1B2T, 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



Imt) 



Exports 

Animals, 1 we (no) 1/ 

Heats 8 preps,, e*ci > poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 

Poul try meata (nit) 

Fats, oils* * greases (mt) 

Hides 8 skins ire!, fursktns 

CattTe hides, whole (no) 1/ 

Mink pelts (no) 1/ 
Grains & reeds (rat) 

Wheat (rvit) 

Wheat flour (nit) 

Rice (rat) 

Feed grains. Jnd . products 

Feeds ft fodders (rat) 

Other grain products (rut) 
Fruits, nuts, and preps, imt) 
Fruit juices inci. froz. (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables * preps. (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (flit) 
Cotton* e*c), 1 1nters (mt) 
Seeds (rat) 

Sugar, cane or beet (rut) 
OllSeadS « Products (rut) 

Oilseeds (™t) 

£Oy&*ans (it) 

Protein meat (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt> 
Essential oi is (mt) 
Other 

Total 

Imports 

Animal a, 1 We (no) 1/ 

Heats 8 preps., e*cl poultry (mt) 

8eef a veal (rat) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy Products (mt) 
Poultry and prooucts 
Fats, oils, ft greases (mt) 
Hides a skins, InCl . fursklns 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 
Grains a feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, ft preps.. 

end . Juices (mt> 

Bananas 8 plantains (mt) 
Fruit Juices (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables a preps, (rat) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (rat) 
Cotton, unmanufactured <mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock ft cut flouars 1/ 
Sugar* cane or beet (mt) 
Oilseeds a products (mt) 

Oilseeds (rat) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Beverages e*ci< fruit Juices (hl)l/ 
■ offee. tet. cocoa* spices (mt) 

Coffee, Inci. products (rat) 

Cocoa beans * products (rat) 
Rubber * allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 



1/ 





Fiscal 


years* 




Jan 




Fiscal 


years' 




Jan 


1985 


1386 


1987 


1988 F 


1988 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 F 


1908 






Thousand units 








t million 






996 


570 


275 




40 


255 


344 


331 


__ 


27 


427 


451 


548 


2/500 


42 


906 


1.012 


1,300 


-- 


110 


423 


480 


445 


-- 


32 


414 


431 


490 


500 


38 


234 


265 


376 


400 


31 


257 


282 


406 


'-*■ 


31 


1,217 


1,355 


t,220 


3/1,100 


99 


608 


477 


417 


-- 


38 






__ 


-- 


-- 


1.325 


1,440 


1,666 


— 


157 


25,456 


25,586 


24.337 


— 


1.772 


1.019 


1. 131 


1,254 


— 


106 


2.237 


2.697 


2.760 


-* 


351 


60 


65 


103 


— 


12 


93,903 


74.358 


90,213 


-- 


8.206 


13,285 


9.472 


9,059 


4/11,900 


859 


28,523 


25,501 


28 , 204 


37.500 


3,807 


4,264 


3.260 


2,077 


5/4,400 


369 


718 


1,094 


1.305 


1,500 


145 


164 


203 


207 


~~ 


ia 


1,972 


2,382 


2,454 


2.300 


192 


677 


648 


551 


900 


70 


55*362 


36,236 


47 , 605 


52 ♦ 300 


4. 102 


6,884 


3,817 


3,752 


4.600 


354 


6,533 


8,392 


10,113 1 


5/ 10.000 


909 


1.004 


1.2BG 


1,455 


~~ 


128 


795 


1,015 


750 


-- 


67 


293 


332 


284 


— 


26 


1.907 


2,003 


2,141 


-- 


209 


1,687 


1*766 


2.049 


— 


180 


4,641 


3,652 


4,362 


— 


305 


200 


148 


185 


*- 


14 


1 .420 


1,442 


1,625 


-- 


153 


846 


997 


1,174 


~~ 


99 


257 


224 


224 


200 


33 


K58B 


1,318 


1,204 


1,200 


1B2 


1,277 


482 


1,306 


1.500 


144 


1,945 


678 


1,419 


2,200 


223 


2B9 


269 


305 


— 


36 


352 


367 


371 


400 


58 


355 


375 


582 


~ 


10 


65 


75 


113 


^~ 


4 


23,803 


27,583 


29,653 


— 


2,792 


6, 195 


6.271 


6,293 


7.400 


656 


17*886 


20,684 


21,833 


20,000 


2.142 


4,324 


4,394 


4.406 


"~ 


482 


16,621 


20,139 


21,322 


20. 100 


2.095 


3,876 


4,174 


4,191 


4.600 


472 


4.606 


5,614 


6,786 


6,500 


585 


853 


1,132 


1,347 


1.500 


127 


1,311 


1,284 


1,035 


— 


65 


1,01B 


746 


530 


-- 


36 


12 


7 


8 


— 


1 


105 


105 


111 


-- 


9 


443 


568 


564 


-- 


51 


1,069 


1,126 


1.271 


— 


92 


125,967 


109.062 


129,210 


142,500 


12.B39 


31,201 


26 , 309 


27.859 


32.500 


2. 877 


2,120 


1,BBS 


1,994 




398 


569 


637 


610 


600 


121 


1 , 123 


1.139 


1.282 


-- 


132 


2214 


2.248 


2,797 


-- 


275 


674 


693 


778 


790 


92 


1,295 


1,252 


1,575 


1,600 


191 


416 


406 


462 


500 


35 


B47 


900 


1,125 


i.100 


75 


418 


400 


461 


465 


26 


763 


786 


049 


900 


67 






_* 


• - 


-- 


93 


101 


112 


— 





21 


22 


21 


--■ 


2 


18 


17 


10 


-r 


2 






__ 


— 


-- 


240 


200 


304 


— 


t3 


43 


53 


59 


-- 


7 


145 


160 


197 


— 


32 


2,070 


2.311 


2.336 


2.400 


223 


604 


668 


727 


700 


59 


4.483 


4,637 


4.835 


4.800 


427 


1,891 


1.976 


2.170 


— 


192 


3.022 


3,042 


3, 106 


3,100 


265 


752 


740 


817 


800 


69 


35,112 


31.639 


33,888 


31.500 


2,445 


995 


698 


720 


-- 


63 


2,140 


2. 199 


2,446 


2,300 


294 


1 t 347 


1.560 


/I* 509 


1.600 


162 


191 


200 


224 


175 


15 


556 


606 


634 


500 


46 


31 


41 


38 


-- 


2 


17 


14 


7 


-* 


V 


92 


89 


133 


100 


12 


91 


Mt 


156 


100 


13 






— 


— 


— 


318 


353 


369 


— 


32 


2.338 


1,905 


1,492 


1,140 


71 


912 


654 


497 


— 


27 


1,271 


1,500 


1*572 


1,500 


145 


704 


639 


579 


700 


64 


253 


197 


165 


« 


f9 


98 


69 


56 


-- 


6 


159 


138 


245 


-- 


18 


17 


15 


30 


-- 


3 


859 


1,t73 


1,162 


-- 


107 


670 


555 


493 


-' 


55 


15,494 


15 T 4BS 


15.549 


_„ 


1*043 


1,622 


1,048 


1*923 


-- 


130 


1.868 


1.940 


1.915 


-- 


140 


4*983 


6.099 


4.867 


-- 


336 


1.12B 


1.223 


1,207 


1,200 


75 


3*244 


4.400 


3,232 


3.000 


196 


539 


507 


503 


525 


49 


1*285 


1 tB9 


1,088 


1*100 


109 


799 


801 


824 


840 


04 


680 


615 


714 


800 


91 




— 


-- 


— 


-- 


900 


805 


06B 


" 


69 



19.740 20*875 20,643 



20*500 



1*007 



-Fiscal years begin October 1 end end September 30, Fiscal year 1997 began Oct. 1* 1986 and ended Sept 30* 1987. - * not 
available. 1/ wot Included In total volume. 2/ Forecaeta for footnoted Items 2/-6/ ere based on eligibly different groups of 
commodities. Fiscal 1987 exports of categories used 1n the 19B9 forecasts were 2/ 503 thousand rat. 3/ 1*204 thoueend rat. 4/ 
9,302 million, 5/ 3,096 million* i.e. Includes flour. 6/ 10*003 thousand mt. 7/ Less than 500.000. F - forecast 

Information Contact: Steve MacOonald (202) 706-1027, 
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Table 31. -U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



-Region * country 



Fiscal yesra* 
1985 19SG 1967 



19BB F 



Jan Change fro* year* RorUtr J*n 

1988 1985 1886 I9S7 t98fl F 1988 



I ■111 Ion 



Percent 



Western EurOp* 

European Cowiunlty (EC-12J 

8e I g 1 uJs-LuKempourg 

Franc* 

Germany. Fed. Rap. 

Itaty 

Netherlands 

United Klngoon 

Portugal 

Spain, IncK Canary Islands 
Other Western Europe 

Switzerland 

Eastern EuroPs 
German Den. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

Aeie 
Wist Asia fuideaat) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi a Arabia 
South Asia 

Bangladaah 

India 

Pakistan 
Chine 
■Japan 
5outn*a*t lata 

Indonesia 

Philippines 
Other East Asia 

Taiwan 

Korea. Rep. 

Kong kong 

Africa 

North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
SuD- Sahara 

Nlgarla 

Rap. S. Africa 

Latin ***ric* * Caribbean 
Bralll 

carlDDaan lelands 

Cantral America 

Coionbla 

Mexico 

P*ru 

Vane2u«la 

Canada 

Oceania 
Total 

Developed countrlee 
Leas developed countrlee 
Centrally planned countrlee 



"Flacal years begin October 1 and and September 30. 
Note: Adjuated for transshipments througn Canada. 

Information contact: Steve MacDonald (202) 786-1827. 



7,183 


6,B4B 


7,203 


7,600 


752 


6,563 


6,432 


6,771 


7.100 


707 


470 


361 


423 


-- 





396 


431 


494 


— 





900 


1,001 


?68 


— 


149 


677 


693 


733 


— 





,926 


2.042 


1,950 


■* 


17B 


828 


628 


662 


— 


57 


502 


30B 


268 


— 


20 


032 


723 


854 


— 


96 


9iS 


415 


432 


500 


45 


232 


128 


u% 


— 





532 


447 


453 


SCO 


42 


81 


52 


66 


-- 


5 


128 


42 


63 


— 


17 


137 


134 


131 


— 


B 


IB 


112 


115 


— 


2 


2,525 


T,1Q5 


859 


t.700 


226 


1 1,933 


10.494 


IT. 989 


14.300 


1,242 


1,452 


1,243 


t.663 


2.000 


142 


129 


111 


117 


*- 


S 


371 


335 


524 


700 


67 


300 


255 


244 


-- 


24 


391 


335 


489 


500 


29 


599 


517 


345 


— 


23 


205 


94 


ill 


-- 


2 


129 


90 


93 


— 


7 


228 


295 


9B 


300 


4 


239 


B3 


235 


500 


26 


5,663 


5.139 


5,553 


6.200 


591 


842 


724 


707 


-- 


93 


204 


172 


152 


-- 


22 


285 


269 


259 


300 


19 


3, 139 


2.788 


3,485 


4.100 


387 


1,342 


1,109 


1.354 


1.600 


148 


1.400 


1,277 


£93 


2.000 


185 


396 


400 


436 


500 


34 


2,527 


2.134 


1.7B4 


2.200 


172 


1.207 


1.401 


1,279 


1,600 


i34 


156 


159 


196 


-- 


19 


220 


329 


244 


500 


27 


786 


875 


761 


BOO 


01 


1,320 


733 


505 


600 


38 


367 


158 


67 


-- 


3 


189 


70 


49 


— 





4.570 


3,598 


3,765 


4,000 


257 


5ST 


445 


418 


400 


17 


771 


752 


829 


— 


67 


36 f 


334 


377 


— 


20 


238 


137 


t15 


-* 


9 


1.566 


1.M4 


1.215 


1.300 


69 


108 


to* 


140 


-- 


20 


72 i 


493 


459 


600 


ao 


1.727 


K486 


T,776 


3.000 


165 


204 


2t8 


230 


200 


19 


31.201 


26.309 


27,859 


32.500 


2.077 


»Si225 


13,654 


15,014 


16.300 


1.557 


12, £80 


10.719 


11.499 


13.500 


1,025 


3.296 


1.636 


1.347 


2,700 


295 



-22 


-5 


-23 


-4 


-44 


-23 


-22 


9 


-29 


11 


-12 


2 


-14 


6 


-20 





-28 


-39 


-32 


-13 


-16 


-19 


-26 


-AS 


-28 


-16 


-39 


-36 


-36 


-66 


-24 


-2 


-43 


27 


1 


-56 


-22 


-12 


-22 


-14 


-42 


-13 


-12 


-10 


-IS 


-15 


-23 


-12 


-31 


-14 


31 


-54 


-66 


-30 


-20 


2S 


-65 


-65 


-18 


-9 


-31 


-14 


-53 


-16 


-5 


-6 


-14 


-11 


-5 


-17 


-23 


-9 


-3 


1 


-12 


-16 


-22 


16 


-54 


2 


36 


SO 


-13 


14 


-1 


-44 


6 


-57 


-64 


-63 


-13 


-21 


27 


-20 


-7 


-2 


-9 


-7 


8 


-42 


-20 


-28 


-53 


2 


-7 


-32 


-It 


-15 


-6 


6 


-18 


-t6 


-21 


-8 


-15 


-15 


-16 


-50 



5 

5 

17 
15 
26 

6 
-5 

a 

-13 

-10 
4 
13 

1 
27 

50 

t-2 

3 

-40 

14 
34 
5 
56 
-4 
46 

-33 

18 

3 

-66 

1B3 

B 

-2 

-J2 
-4 
25 
22 
33 



-16 
-9 
23 
-26 
-13 
-31 
-58 
-30 

:d5 
7* 
10 
13 
-16 
9 
30 
-7 



,6 
16 

8 

■T 



5 


5 


5 


4 


— 


-100 


-- 


-100 


-- 


19 


-- 


-100 


-- 


-8 


-- 


10 


-*■ 


-5 


« 


33 


i6 


29 


-- 


-100 


10 


500 


-- 


100 


-• 


1,600 


-- 


300 


-- 


-33 


t5B 


100 


t9 


42 


20 


73 


-- 


ISO 


35 


272 


• ~ 


-8 


2 


107 


— 


77 


— 


IX 


— 


40 


206 


300 


1t3 


-28 


12 


29 


-- 


111 


— 


175 


16 


19 


IB 


51 


ta 


TO 


18 


49 


15 


6 


23 


16 


25 


1 


— 


25 


105 


42 


ta 


-16 


t9 


148 


-- 


132 


-- 


243 


6 


4 


-4 


-41 


— 


-13 


-- 


24 


-- 


169 


7 


-7 


— 


116 


31 


62 


12 


8 


-13 


-12 


15 


33 


10 


t3 


15 


37 


101 


586 



Fiscal year'1987 began Oct. 1. 1986 and ended SePt, 30, 1387. F - forecast 
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Farm Income 



Table 32,— Farm Income Statistics 



%\ Farm receipts 

Crops (incl. net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 



'■"a 1 , 



Direct Government payment a 
Cash payments 
value Of PIK commodities 

Total grots Farm Income (4+5*6) 2/ 
Gross cash Income <1+2) 
Nonmorrev income 3/ 
Value Of inventory Change 



7. Cash ajepensea 4/ 

8. Total expenses 

9. Net cash Income (4-7) 
10. Net Form income (3-B) 

Deflated (l9B2f) 



If 



DFF-farm Income 



12, Loan changes 5/ : 

13. 5/: 



Real estate 
Nonreal estate 



1978 



114,3 

53-2 

59,2 

1,9 

3.0 

0.0 

12B.4 

117.3 

9,3 

1.9 

103.3 

33,1 

35.2 
34.9 

29 7 

7,6 
8.3 



14, Rental Income plus •onetary change 4,1 

15, Capital expenditures 5/ 17.9 

16, Net cash Floy (9+12+13*14-15) 35. t 



1979 



133.4 
£2.3 

£9.2 
2.2 

1.4 

1.4 
0,0 

150,7 

135.1 

10 E 

5.0 

101.7 
123.3 

33.4 
37.4 

34,9 

33.9 

13 
10 9 

6,3 
19,9 

43.7 



1980 



142.0 

71.7 

68,0 

2.3 



T 

t. 
0. 

149 
143. 

12. 

-6 



109 1 
133 1 

34.2 

16.1 

la. a 

34,7 

9.3 
5.9 

6. 1 

ia.0 



1661 



144. 1 

73.5 

69.2 

2.5 



1. 
1. 
0. 

ice. 

146 
(3 
6 

113. 
139 

32 
26 
2B 



33.9 



9.4 

52 



6,4 

16,6 



Colander yeSre 
1983 19B3 1984 
f billion 



37.5 37.9 



147,1 

72,3 

70.3 

4,5 

3.5 
3.5 
0.0 

163,5 

150.6 

14.3 

-1,4 

112,5 
140,0 

38, 1 
23.5 
23,5 

36 4 

4,0 
3,4 

6.3 
t3 3 

31 4 



141. 1 

67.1 

69.4 

4.5 

9,3 

4 1 
5.3 

153.1 

150,4 

135 

MO. 9 

113 3 
140.4 

37. t 
12. T 
12.2 

37.0 

2.5 
t.O 

5 3 

12 7 

33.6 



146.7 

69,4 

72,9 

4.4 

B.4 
4.0 
4.5 

174.7 

155.1 

13.4 

6,3 

116.3 
142,7 

36.8 
32 
29.7 

38.3 

-0,B 
-0,B 



12.5 
33.6 



149,3 

74.4 

69.6 

5,0 

7.7 
7,6 
0,1 

166,0 

156,9 

11.8 

-2 T 

109,6 
133,7 

47.3 
32.3 
29.1 

42.5 

-5 6 

-9.2 

8.8 
9.6 

316 



(986 



140.3 

63,6 

71.6 

5,1 

11,8 
8,1 
3,7 

159.5 

152.0 

10.8 

-3.3 

100 1 
132.1 

52.0 
37.5 

33.9 

44.7 

-7.3 
-10.5 

7.8 
8,6 

33.4 



1987 



138 

59 

74 

5 

17 



163 

156 

10 

-2 

99 

i F ta 

57 
45 
38* 

4 ,9 

-9 

7 
7 



43 



1988 F 



MO to 144 
64 to 67 

71 to 74 
4 to 6 

13 to 15 

6 to a 

7 to 9 

163 to 167 

155 to 159 

7 to 9 

10 1 

100 to 104 
130 to 124 

50 to S5 
40 to 45 

34 to 38 

46 to 50 

-3 to -7 

-2 to -6 

7 to 9 
7 to 9 

40 to 45 



5/ Excludes Farm households. 



1/ Income From machine hire, custom work* sales oF Forest Products, and other miscellaneous cash sources. 2/ Numbers In parentheses Indicate 
tne comomotlon of items required to calculate • given Item. 3/ Value oF home consumption of self -produced food and Imputed gross rental value 
oF Form dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, Pert*Jl 5 ltes to hired laoor, and form household expenses. 
Totals may not odd because oF rounding. F ■ forecast. 

Information contactr RtChard Kodl 1202) 786-1808. 



Table 33,-Balance Sheet ofthe US, Farming Sector 



1978 



1979 



1960 



1981 



Calendar years 1/ 
1982 1983 1984 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 F 



% billion 



aesets 



Real estate 


601.9 


706. 2 


783.9 


784,7 


748,8 


739,6 


639.6 


558,9 


510.1 


530 


530 


to 540 


Non-real estste 


175.3 


301,6 


213.2 


212,0 


212.2 


205.4 


208,9 


191.2 


181,5 


181 


174 


to 179 


Livestock » poultry 


51,3 


61.4 


60.6 


53.5 


53.0 


49,7 


49.6 


46,3 


47,6 


49 


47 


to 50 


Machinery ft motor 


























vehicles 


75,5 


as, a 


93,1 


101 4 


102,0 


100,8 


96,0 


87.7 


80.4 


77 


71 


to 75 


Crops stored 2/ 


25.3 


29.2 


33,0 


29,1 


27,7 


23,7 


29.6 


23,1 


18,4 


19 


17 


to 21 


Financial aesets 


23,1 


25.3 


36.5 


380 


29,5 


31,3 


32.8 


34,2 


35.0 


36 


35 


to 39 


Total farm assets 


777,2 


907,8 


996.1 


996. 7 


861.0 


945 


848,5 


750.1 


691.6 


712 


705 


to 720 


Liabilities 


























Reel estate 3/ 


66,7 


79 + 7 


89.6 


98.7 


102,5 


104.8 


103,7 


97,7 


B8.1 


83 


75 


to B1 


Non-res! estate 4/ 


60.7 


71.8 


77,1 


83.6 


87.0 


87,9 


87,1 


77.5 


66.8 


58 


53 


to 57 


Total Tarn liabilities 


127.4 


151.6 


166, a 


182,3 


189.5 


192,7 


190.8 


175,2 


155.0 


141 


131 


to 136 


Total farm equity 


649,7 


756,2 


829.3 


814.4 


771.5 


752.3 
Percent 


657 , 7 


574.9 


536.6 


571 


580 


to 590 


Selected ratios 


























Oebt-to-sssets 


16.4 


16,7 


16.7 


18,3 


19.7 


20,4 


22,5 


23,4 


22 4 


20 


17 


to 20 


Oebt-to-equlty 


19.6 


20.0 


20,1 


22,4 


24,6 


25,6 


29.0 


30.5 


29, 9 


25 


20 


to 24 


Deot-to-net cash income 


385 


454 


488 


556 


497 


519 


492 


370 


299 


240 


230 


to 240 



1/ *e of Oecember 31, 2/ Ncn-CCC crope held on forms plus value ebovs loon rates for crops held under CCC. 
3/ Excludes debt on operetor duel linos . but Includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonferm 
purposes. F * forecast. 

Information Contacted Ken Erlckeon or 01 « ftyen (202> 786-1798, 



Moy !-o3 



51 



Table 34,— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State 





Livestock * 


Products 






Crops 


1/ 






Tot a 


1 1/ 




Region 


























State 






Dec 


Jan 






Dec 


Jan 






Dec 


Jan 




1996 


1907 


1987 


1300 


1906 


1997 


1907 


1900 


1966 


1907 


1967 


1900 














% nil Hon 2/ 












hortn Atlantic 


























Maine 


223 


270 


19 


71 


143 


166 


17 


14 


365 


397 


37 


35 


key Hampshire 


72 


72 


6 


6 


38 


38 


4 


3 


109 


109 


10 


9 


Vemont 


361 


359 


30 


32 


36 


35 


5 


2 


398 


394 


35 


33 


Massachusetts 


131 


131 


11 


11 


292 


266 


27 


10 


423 


396 


38 


21 


anode Ieland 


12 


17 


1 


1 


63 


63 


9 


3 


75 


75 


10 


4 


Connecticut 


210 


195 


ilS 


15 


162 


160 


10 


76 


372 


355 


25 


41 


htw rofk 


1.809 


1.765 


149 


160 


724 


720 


64 


40 


2.533 


2,484 


213 


200 


New Jersey 


150 


150 


J3 


12 


430 


419 


34 


10 


500 


569 


37 


30 


Pennsylvania 


2,239 


2.351 


177 


201 


926 


934 


01 


91 


3.165 


3. 192 


259 


793 


North Central 


























Ohio 


1,566 


1.647 


131 


129 


2.043 


1.007 


120 


162 


3.610 


3.449 


259 


291 


Intflsna 


1,953 


1,858 


143 


132 


2.258 


2,003 


127 


102 


4.110 


3,661 


370 


314 


1 1 1 inois 


2,143 


2,306 


161 


163 


4,737 


3.903 


310 


467 


6.000 


6,209 


471 


650 


Michigan 


1.736 


1.256 


104 


U6 


1,429 


1,274 


134 


114 


3.664 


2,531 


238 


230 


Ut scons In 


4.164 


4,360 


353 


380 


892 


837 


0€ 


55 


5,057 


5,197 


440 


444 


Minnesota 


3,395 


3.551 


273 


209 


2.6SO 


2.150 


277 


341 


6,074 


5,701 


550 


631 


lQy« 


4.987 


5, 60S 


494 


46B 


4.124 


3.497 


315 


576 


9. 106 


9,104 


006 


1.063 


Missouri 


1.930 


2,074 


180 


109 


K506 


1.47G 


(75 


200 


3.516 


3.550 


364 


309 


North Dakota 


676 


795 


91 


03 


1.623 


1,539 


160 


104 


7.299 


3.334 


751 


166 


South Dakota 


1,525 


1,615 


151 


191 


939 


912 


55 


49 


2,463 


2.627 


206 


340 


Neoreske 


4.2GO 


4,907 


407 


513 


2.669 


1.904 


246 


438 


6,928 


6,891 


648 


950 


Kansas 


3.447 


3,731 


256 


351 


1,979 


1,809 


104 


219 


5,425 


5.530 


440 


570 


Southern 


























Delayers 


402 


350 


25 


31 


118 


103 


6 


4 


520 


453 


31 


35 


Maryland 


914 


770 


56 


64 


371 


346 


22 


19 


1. 166 


1.066 


78 


03 


Virginia 


1. 127 


1. 123 


90 


90 


498 


470 


42 


26 


1.613 


1.593 


131 


MS 


Weat Virginia 


I5G 


157 


12 


12 


71 


57 


5 


4 


337 


214 


10 


16 


North Carol ma 


2.174 


1.970 


151 


139 


1.600 


1.504 


137 


55 


3.702 


3562 


260 


t94 


South Carol ina 


455 


442 


34 


37 


440 


403 


46 


20 


094 


925 


01 


65 


Gtorg 1 a 


1.002 


1.716 


'S 


152 


1.324 


1.255 


04 


59 


3.706 


2.971 


2O0 


210 


Florida 


1,000 


1.050 


09 


3.606 


4,057 


330 


533 


4,690 


5,110 


415 


623 


Kintucky 


1.311 


1.419 


07 


116 


1,079 


8S0 


797 


160 


3.309 


2,317 


379 


289 


Tennessee 


1,033 


1, 16G 


04 


99 


991 


878 


161 


7s 


1,924 


2.044 


245 


177 


A lab ana 


1.431 


1.359 


94 


110 


570 


585 


58 


40 


2,009 


1.944 


152 


157 


MlaelsatPPI 


1.044 


999 


73 


85 


741 


907 


145 


124 


1.765 


1,906 


210 


200 


Arkaneaa 


3. 017 


1,070 


129 


145 


1.005 


1r024 


154 


135 


3.022 


2.903 


203 


700 


Louisiana 


503 


550 


40 


45 


669 


89 B 


161 


113 


1,377 


1,448 


202 


156 


Oklahoma 


1.075 


i,934 


131 


206 


746 


998 


64 


75 


2,622 


7,631 


215 


261 


Tanas 


a. 516 


6. 116 


417 


505 


2.920 


3, 104 


337 


307 


0,444 


9.220 


755 


892 


Western 


























Montana 


720 


873 


100 


114 


493 


56? 


73 


54 


1,713 


1.456 


174 


169 


Idaho 


004 


977 


B8 


171 


1.042 


1, 12G 


115 


99 


1,925 


2,103 


203 


160 


Wyooing 


455 


A42 


37 


40 


111 


1 14 


18 


6 


966 


656 


55 


46 


Colorado 


2.216 


7,447 


416 


1GT 


990 


961 


106 


77 


3.109 


3.308 


323 


745 


Nev Mexico 


70S 


803 


62 


68 


302 


309 


29 


20 


1.010 


1.111 


92 


88 


Arizona 


£99 


7B7 


45 


53 


796 


936 


101 


216 


1.495 


1,735 


146 


769 


Utah 


437 


471 


36 


41 


134 


125 


10 


13 


570 


596 


46 


55 


Nevada 


160 


160 


M 


14 


72 


75 


7 


6 


732 


235 


17 


19 


Washington 


981 


1.017 


86 


106 


1,B12 


1,a?3 


113 


MO 


7.793 


2.840 


199 


216 


Oregon 


649 


734 


75 


64 


1.135 


t.181 


76 


77 


1.764 


1.915 


154 


137 


California 


4.446 


4,549 


397 


349 


9.602 


10. 163 


936 


955 


14,049 


14,731 


1,333 


1.304 


Alaska 


10 


10 


1 


1 


f9 


21 


3 


1 


79 


31 


3 


3 


Hayetl 


84 


04 


7 


7 


491 


469 


41 


41 


375 


577 


49 


48 


United States 


71.573 


75,403 


5.959 


6,579 


€3,612 


61,057 6 


.134 


6.599 


135,185 


136. £40 


17.093 


13.176 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts frori commodities placed under GCC loans Minus value of redemptions during the period. 
7/ estimate! as of the end of currant month. Rounded data nay not add. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland <202> 786-1004. 
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Table 35,— Cash Receipts from Farming 



1982 



Annual 
1984 1985 



1986 



1987 



Jan 



SePt 



1987 
Oct 



19SS 

Jan 



Farm marketing* & CCC ToanS 

Livestock ft products 
Meat anlnala 
□ airy products 

Poultry & eggs 
Otner 

CraPS 

Food grain* 

Faad crops 

Cotton Hint and aatd} 

Tobacco 

□tl^Oaarlng oops 

Vegetables ft tpelons 

Fruits * tree nuti 

Other 

Government payments 
Total 



142.5B4 136<SB0 142. 3M 144,193 135.185 13*. 540 13,644 12.273 15.451 15.420 13.093 13.178 



70.257 

40.917 

IS. 234 

9.520 

1.586 



89.437 

38.693 

18.763 

9h979 

1.801 



72.936 
40.832 
17,944 
12. 192 
1.968 



69.780 
38.589 
18.063 
11,191 
1.937 



71 H 573 
39. 137 
17.824 
12,678 
1,934 



75,483 
44.867 
17. BOG 
l0.87t 
t.939 



72.336 67. 143 69.378 74.413 63,612 6 J. 057 



♦1.412 9 4 713 



9.576 



9,060 



5,948 



5.401 



17.409 15.535 15.831 22.479 17,849 13,085 



4 , 457 3 , 705 

3.342 2,768 

13,817 13.546 

8.063 8,462 

6,846 6.064 

6,993 7,352 



3.270 
2,841 
13.894 
9.142 
6,168 
8,057 



3.730 
2.722 

13,595 
8.558 
6.836 
8. 413 



2.920 
1,918 
10.507 
8,705 
6.900 
8,865 



3,945 
1.833 
10.769 
9.207 
T 4 B06 
9.011 



6, 172 

3,534 

1,550 

944 

143 

6,472 
346 

2,459 
364 
172 

1.396 
760 
496 
575 



6,632 
4,084 
1,423 

946 
177 



7. 198 

4,607 

1.501 

964 

126 



5,642 8.253 



716 
629 
366 
548 
690 
900 
833 
159 



613 
t.775 
801 
209 
2.353 
662 
872 
771 



6.E96 

4,004 

1.465 

967 

260 

8.124 
346 

2,686 
792 
159 

3.011 
436 
898 

1.303 



3.492 9.295 8.430 7.704 11,813 16.747 1.301 345 4, 166 300 
(46.086 145.875 150.744 151.897 146 r 998 153.287 13.945 12.618 19.637 15.720 



5,959 

3.496 

1,499 

839 

135 

6.134 
424 

1.334 
667 
386 

1. 115 
415 
763 

1,030 

1.417 
13.510 



6,579 

4,009 

1,570 

64 1 

159 

6,599 
421 

1,619 
720 
304 

1,486 

1,012 
464 
653 

17 
13.195 



* Receipts fro™ loans represent value of connodl t tea Placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during tne nonth. 
Information Contact; Roger Strickland (202) 7&G-1804 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses 



Feed 

Livestock 

Seed 

Farm-origin inputs 1 

Fertilizer 
Fuels * oils 
Electricity 
Pesticides 

Manufactured inputs 

Short-terM Interest 
Real estate Interest 1/ 
Total interest Charges 

Repair a operation 1/ 2/ 
Hired Ta&or 

Machine hire 5= Custom work 
Marketing, storage. & 

transportation 
Mtse, operating expenses 1/ 

Other operating expenses 

Capital Consumption 1/ 
Taxes t/ 

Net rent to non-operator 
landlord 
Other overhead expenses 

Total production expenses 











Calendar years 














1979 


1990 


1961 


19B2 


1993 


1994 


1985 


1996 


1987 F 


t966 F 












S MM 11 


on 














19,314 

13.012 

2.904 

35.230 


20.971 

10.670 

3.220 

34 . 86 1 


20.855 
S. 999 
3,429 

33,282 


18.592 
9.684 
3.172 

31.448 


21,725 
8.8t4 
2.993 

33.532 


19.852 
9.496 
3.448 

32.798 


16.015 
8.996 

3,350 
30.361 


16,179 
9.609 
2.964 

28,772 


15 , 600 

t 1.600 

2.600 

29.300 


16.000 

10.000 

2.200 

29.000 


to 
to 
to 
to 


18,000 
12,000 
3.200 
33,000 


7.369 
5.635 
1.447 
3.436 
17,887 


9.491 
7.879 
1.526 
3.539 
22.435 


9,409 
8.570 
1,747 
4,201 
23.927 


6.018 
7.888 
2.04 1 
4.282 
22.229 


7.067 
7.503 
2. 146 
4. 154 
20.870 


7.429 
7. 143 
2. 166 
4.767 
2 1 . 505 


7.259 
6,594 
2. 150 
4.917 
20.610 


5,787 
4,790 
2.T21 
4,331 
17,029 


5.400 
4.500 
2.200 
4.000 
16. 100 


5.500 
4.200 
2.000 
3.600 
16.000 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


6.500 
5.200 
3.000 
4.600 
19,000 


6.868 
6h 190 
13.056 


8.717 
7.544 
16.261 


10.722 
9.142 
19,864 


11,349 
10.481 
21 , 830 


10.615 
10.815 
21.430 


10.396 
10.733 
21. 129 


8.821 
9.876 
18.699 


7.795 
9. 131 
16,926 


6.500 
8.000 
14.500 


5.500 
7,500 
13,000 


to 
to 
to 


6,500 
8.500 
15.000 


6.754 
8.981 
2.063 


7,075 
9.293 
1.823 


T,02t 
8.931 
1.984 


6,428 
10,075 
2.025 


6.529 
9.726 
1.896 


6.416 
9.729 
2. 170 


6.370 
9.792 
2. 164 


6,426 

9.875 
1.791 


6.600 

10.300 

t.700 


6,500 

10.000 

1.200 


to 
to 
to 


7,500 

12.000 

2.200 


3. 162 

6.771 

27.732 


3.070 

6,881 

26. 142 


3.523 

6,909 

28,368 


4,30t 
7,262 

30.899 


3.904 

8,439 

31.143 


4.012 

8,450 

31,433 


4.127 

7.942 

30,579 


3.652 

7,344 
29.519 


3.500 

7. BOO 

29.900 


3.500 

7.000 

29.000 


to 
to 
to 


4,500 
6.000 
34.000 


19.345 
3.871 


21.474 
3.891 


23.573 
4.246 


24.297 
4.036 


23.673 
4,469 


23.105 
4.059 


20.691 
4.231 


i8,997 
4. 125 


17.500 
4,200 


16,000 
3.700 


to 
to 


17.000 
4,700 


6.182 
29.396 


6.075 
31.440 


6. 184 
34.003 


6,059 
34,381 


5.060 
33 . 402 


8.640 
35.805 


6.124 
33.247 


6.664 
29.806 


7,400 
29.100 


7.300 
27.000 


to 
to 


8.300 
30.000 



123,305 133,139 139.444 l39,97B 140.375 142.669 133,696 122.052 f 19, 400 120,000 to 124.000 



1/ Includes operator dwellings 2/ Beginning 1n 1982. miscellaneous operating expenses includes other livestock purchases and dairy 
assessments. Totals nay not add because of rounding. F ■ forecast, 

Information contacts: RtChard Kodl (202) 786-1806; Chris MCGath (202) 786-1804, 
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Table 37*— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



Fiscal years 
1979 1980 19B1 1982 t9B3 1984 1985 1986 1987 1983 E 1989 E 

t mill ton 



Commod 1 ty/Program 
Feed grains 
tfhaat 
Rice 

Upland cotton 
Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 
Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 

Total 

Funct ion 

Price support loans 
Direct payments 
Purchase* 
Producer itorage 

payments 
Processing* storage < 

& transportation 
Operating expense 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 

Total 



1, 144 


1,286 


-533 


5,397 


6,615 


-758 


5*211 


12*211 


13.967 


12,568 


11.050 


308 


879 


1.543 


2,238 


3,419 


2*536 


4,691 


3,440 


2,836 


1*083 


1.524 


49 


-76 


24 


164 


664 


333 


990 


947 


906 


189 


320 


141 


64 


336 


1, 190 


1,363 


244 


1,553 


2. 142 


1,786 


42 


229 


t5T 


-as 


-51 


103 


8 SO 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


-433 


-323 


24 


1*011 


1,894 


2, 182 


2,528 


1.502 


2.085 


2,337 


1,166 


1*227 


936 


4 


116 


87 


169 


2BB 


-5B5 


711 


1,597 


-476 


-1*069 


-305 


27 


2B 


28 


12 


-6 


t 


12 


32 


8 


3 


1 


313 


-405 


-121 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-65 


-14 


— 


-2 


9 


8 


27 


48 


90 


81 


89 


73 


70 


56 


39 


35 


42 


54 


94 


132 


T09 


123 


152 


125 


127 


97 


157 


159 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


5 35 


5GB 


583 


238 


518 


220 


-13 


3.525 


1.064 


1.435 


1,411 


1.219 


B3G 


1. 196 


417 


-GG9 


-940 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


449 


512 


656 


-113 


1,340 


-225 


-1.542 


1.295 


-314 


486 


371 


2*013 


1.234 


3,612 


2,752 


4*036 


11,652 


18.851 


7.315 


17.683 


25,841 


22.408 


17.657 


17. 140 


2 


-66 


174 


7.015 


8,438 


-27 


6.272 


13.628 


12. 199 


8*222 


5,5*4 


1,811 


418 


t*030 


1,491 


3.600 


2.117 


7.B27 


6.746 


5.862 


3,983 


6.023 


10 


1,681 


1,602 


2.031 


2.540 


1,470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


-633 


399 


247 


254 


32 


679 


964 


268 


329 


485 


8 32 


565 


522 


128 


259 


323 


355 


665 


639 


657 


1.013 


1.659 


1*494 


1.058 


97 


157 


159 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


S6B 


5B3 


238 


51B 


220 


-13 


3.525 


1,064 


1.435 


1,411 


1.219 


836 


1. 196 


417 


-669 


-940 


65 


398 


74 3 


134 


102 


276 


449 


512 


662 


200 


1*436 


-265 


-t,607 


679 


-648 


329 


305 


2*173 


1,333 



3*612 2,752 4,036 11*652 18*851 7,315 17.683 25.841 22*408 T7.657 17. 140 



E • estimated In the fiscal 19B9 President's Budget. Minus (-) Indicates a r\et recelpj (excess of repayments or 
Other receipts Over gross Outlays of funds). 
Information contact: Richard PazdalSkl (202) 447-5148. 
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Table 38. -Rail Rates; Grain & 


Fruit/Ve 


getable Shipm 

Annus 1 


ents 






























1987 






_*._^'jy&. 






19BB 




1985 


1986 


1987 P 


F«D 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 




nOec 


Jan 




Feb 


Riil freight rata Indnx 1/ 






























(Dec 19*4-100) 






























All product* 




100 


100.7 


100.1 


99.8 


100.1 


100,2 


100.2 


P 


100.3 


P 


103,3 


P 


103.3 P 


Ftra products 




99.0 


99,6 


99,3 


98.9 


99,5 


99,8 


99,9 


P 


99,4 


P 


I0t.9 


P 


102.0 P 


Grain 




98,3 


9B.9 


93.7 


98.3 


9a. 9 


99.2 


99.3 


P 


99.5 


P 


101,2 


P 


101,2 P 


Food product! 




100 1 


99.9 


9B.G 


98. 4 


98,6 


98. 6 


98,7 


P 


98.7 


P 


+02.41 


P 


102*4 P 


Grain 






























Rail carloadlngs (thou Ctrl) 2/ 




22,9 


244 


29,1 


26,7 


32,2 P 


33,9 P 


30, B 


P 


29,0 


P 


30.8 


P 


33,2 P 


Fresh fruit S vngatatil* «h1pm*nt« 






























H»¥ back (thou cw t) 3/ 4/ 




602 


629 


575 


525 


530 P 


427 P 


495 P 




47B P 




428 P 




473 P 


Rail (thou C yt> 3/ 4/ 




932 


583 


653 


684 


€12 P 


831 P 


716 P 




742 P 




785 P 




613 P 


Truck Ithou cyt) 3/ 4/ 


1 


.291 


9.031 


9.183 


.522 


B,34t P 8 


,497 P a 


.605 P 


a 


,383 P 


8 


,980 P 


B 


.766 P 


Coat of operating trucks haultng product 5/ 




























Owner operator fcta/aile) 




116,1 


113. 1 


118,3 


115.0 


117,1 


117.9 


117.8 




118. S 




118.1 




119.3 


Flest operation fcta/alte) 




1IB.7 


113.6 


lie. 5 


115.2 


117,0 


117, 8 


118.1 




119.3 




118,0 




118,1 



1/ Depert*ant of Labor* Bureau of Labor StstJBtlCe, revised March 1985. 2/ Weekly average; from Aesocletton Of American Railroads* 
3/ Meanly everag*; fron AOMcultursl Markets Service* USOA. 4/ Preliminary data for 19.87 and 1983. 5/ Office of Transportation. 
USD*. F - Preliminary. 

Infornatlon contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 7B8H840. 
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Table 39.— Indexes of Fan 


n Production Input 

1978 1979 


Use & Productivity 

1980 1981 
















1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 2/ 




1977*100 




Farm Output 




104 


111 


104 


118 


116 


96 


112 


118 


11t 


109 


AH livestock Products 


3/ 


101 


104 


108 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


1 to 


111 


Meat animals 




100 


103 


107 


106 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


98 


Dairy products 




39 


101 


105 


108 


110 


1f4 


110 


117 


117 


116 


Poultry & eggs 




10G 


114 


115 


118 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


143 


All crops 4/ 




102 


113 


101 


117 


117 


B8 


111 


118 


109 


106 


Feed grains 




108 


116 


97 


121 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


105 


Hay & forage 




106 


108 


98 


IOC 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


Food grains 




93 


106 


121 


144 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


106 


Sugar crops 




toi 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


112 


Cotton 




7G 


102 


79 


109 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


102 


Tobacco 




106 


80 


93; 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


64 


Oil crops 




105 


129 


99 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


106 


Cropland used For crops 




97 


100 


101 


102 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


87 


Crop Production per acre 




105 


113 


100 


115 


H* 


100 


112 


t20 


116 


122 


Farm Input 5/ 




102 


105 


103 


102 


99 


97 


95 


92 


87 


NA 


Farm real estate 




100 


103 


103 


104 


102 


101 


97 


95 


93 


NA 


Mechanical power & machinery 


104 


104 


101 


98 


92 


89 


85 


81 


76 


MA 


Agricultural chemicals 




107 


123 


123 


129 


118 


105 


121- 


t21 


109 


NA 


Feed, seed & livestock 
























Purchases 




toe 


115 


114 


108 


107 


109 


105 


105 


102 


NA 


Farm output per unit Of Input 


101 


105 


101 


116 


118 


99 


118; 


128 


127 


NA 


Output per hour of labor 
























Farm 6/ 




104 


113 


109 


123 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


NA 


Nonfarm 7/ 




101 


99 


99 


100 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


NA 



1/ For historical data and Indexes, gee Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production and Efficiency 
Statistics. 1985. ECIFS S-5 2/ Preliminary Indexes for 1987 based on January 1988 Crop Production: 1987 Summary 
report and other releases of the Agricultural Statistics Board. NASS. 3/ Gross livestock production includes minor 
livestock Products not included in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to groaa crop production to compute 
farm output 4/ Gross crop production Includes some miscellaneous crops not in the separate groups shown. It cannot 
be added to gross livestock production to compute farm output, 5/ Includes other items not Included in the separate 
groups shown. 6/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. NA - not available. 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 786-14S9. 
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Food Supply and Use 



Table 40.-Per Capita Food Consumption Indexes (1967 = 100)_ 

197B 1979 19B0 t3Bl 



1962 



19B3 



19B4 



19S5 



Meats 
Beef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton 

Pork 
Fish (edible weight) 

Canned 

Fresh and frozen 

Cured 
Poultry products 

Eflfla 

Chicken (readyto-cook) 

Turkey (ready^to-cook) 
Dairy products 

Che* it (excluding cottage) 

Fluid whole milk 3/ 

Fluid lowfat milk 4/ 

Fluid cream 5/ 

lea cream (product weight) 

Specialty products 6/ 
Fats and olla (fat content only) 7/ 

Suttftr (Product weight) 

Margarine (product weight) 

Lard 

Shortening 

Salad and cook Ingn/Oi le 
Fruits 

Fresh 
Citrus 
Nond true 

Proceesed 

Canned fruit 8/ 
Frozen fruit 
Frozen Citrus juices 9/ 
Chilled cllrua juices 9/ 
Canned citrus juices 9/ 
Drledfruit 10/ 
Vegetablee 

FreSh 11/ 

Fresh potatoes 

Frozsn Potato products 

Dry edlDie Deans 12/ 
Grains 

Wheat flour 13/ 

Rice 

Pasta 
Other 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Peanuts (shelled) 

Sugar (refined) 

Corn eweetenere 14/ 

Soft drtnte (gals) 

1/ Quantity 1n pounds, retail we1 
fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, and r 
4/ LOWfet, skin, buttemllk. and fl 
crean, end eggnog, 7/ Includes 00 
Of otner fate end oils, some of whl 
and cltrue sections. 9/ 51ng)e-etr 
asparagus . broccoli, carrote, caull 
whole wheat, i«noHn, and durum fl 



Pounde 



19BE 2/ 



S7.2 


78.0 


76.4 


77. 1 


76. a 


78. 2 


7B. 1 


78, a 


7B.4 


2.4 


1.7 


1,5 


1.6 


1,6 


t.6 


1.B 


1.8 


1.9 


14 


1.3 


14 


1.4 


1,5 


t.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


55,8 


63.4 


6B.0 


64.9 


58,5 


61.9 


El. 5 


62.0 


58,6 


5.0 


4.8 


4.5 


48 


4.3 


4.8 


4.9 


51 


5.4 


8,1 


7.8 


8,0 


7.B 


7.7 


8.0 


8.5 


9,0 


9.0 


0.3 


0.4 


0,3 


0.3 


0,3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0,3 


34^5 


35.1 


34.4 


33.5 


33.5 


33.0 


32.9 


32.2 


31.7 


46.4 


SO. 3 


49.8 


51.3 


52.7 


53.4 


55.2 


57.6 


58.8 


9,1 


9.9 


10.5 


10.7 


10, B 


11.2 


it. 3 


12.1 


13,3 


16,8 


17,2 


17.5 


IB. 2 


19.9 


20.5 


21.4 


22.5 


23.0 


161,7 


153.6 


147.0 


139.6 


134.1 


130. B 


126.5 


122.8 


115.8 


85 1 


18.0 


91.2 


92.9 


93.1 


95.9 


99. 1 


104.6 


110.4 


3,3 


3.3 


3,4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


4,0 


4.3 


4.8 


17.6 


17.3 


17,5 


17,4 


17.6 


1B,0 


18.1 


IB. 1 


IB. 3 


54.7 


56,4 


57,2 


57.4 


58.0 


59,9 


58,7 


E4.2 


64. 1 


4,4 


4 5 


4.5 


4,2 


4,3 


4,9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.6 


11,3 


11,2 


11.3 


11. 1 


11.0 


10.4 


10.4 


10,8 


11.4 


2.2 


2,5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5 


■21 


2 1 


IB 


1.7 


17. B 


18.4 


IB. 2 


IB. 5 


18,6 


18,5 


21.2 


22. B 


22.0 


20.1 


20.8 


21,2 


21 ,8 


21. a 


23,5 


19.8 


23.5 


24. 1 


25,7 


23.9 


27.9 


24.2 


23.9 


28,3 


23,2 


22,6 


25. 1 


54, E 


57.0 


58.4 


59.0 


59. a 


60,0 


E4.6 


63.7 


EG. 9 


10.9 


10.9 


10,7 


10.0 


9.7 


9.2 


8.9 


8.4 


8.4 


3,3 


2.7 


3.1 


2.9 


2.9 


2,9 


3,0 


3.3 


3.5 


30,3 


32,9 


33.9 


33.2 


36.9 


41,6 


35. E 


44.0 


43.2 


6.0 


5.4 


5, a 


4,1 


3.5 


4.1 


3.6 


3,2 


3.7 


5.5 


5.5 


5,1 


4,8 


3.9 


3.0 


2.8 


2,3 


2, 1 


1.9 


2.3 


2,2 


2,4 


2.7 


2.B 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


68,7 


71.1 


72.6 


71.4 


74.0 


74.3 


7B,5 


78,5 


79.4 


49.2 


46.3 


46,7 


41 8 


47, 1 


47.6 


43.1 


45.7 


49.9 


21.0 


20,1 


18 2 


18,8 


20,0 


19.5 


20,8 


22,6 


22,6 


4.7 


6,4 


5,4 


5.4 


6.E 


6.6 


5.8 


6,5 


6,0 


115.2 


117,2 


116, B 


115.8 


116 7 


117,4 


118.1 


123.3 


129. E 


5*7 


9.4 


9 4 


11,0 


11.8 


9.7 


8,6 


9,1 


11.6 


10.3 


10.2 


10.0 


10.0 


9.9 


10.5 


11.3 


12.9 


14.3 


7 9 


8.5 


7.7 


7.7 


7.6 


7.6 


7.5 


7.5 


7 4 


2.6 


2.6 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 


3.1 


3,5 


3,4 


3.4 


5.9 


5.9 


4.8 


5.5 


5.9 


5.9 


6.0 


E.3 


E,4 


9t.4 


89.3 


83.6 


79.4 


73.6 


71. 1 


67.4 


63.0 


60,2 


33.7 


36.3 


40.2 


44,5 


4B. 1 


52.1 


57. a 


66.6 


67.3 


26.6 


27.0 


27.1 


27.1 


26.9 


26.9 


27.2 


29.1 


30.3 



ght unleee otnerwlee eteted. Data on calendar year baele e*ceot for dried fruits. 
1ce yhlch are on a crop-year basis. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Pleln end flavored 
avored drinks, 5/ Heavy cream, light Crean, end half end half. 6/ rogurt, eour 
Percent of the product weight of butter and Margarine end all of the product weight 
ch are not shown separately. 8/ Excludes apple, applesauce, crenberrles. pineapple, 
engthbaele. 10/ Excludes applee. apricots, peaches, end peare. 11/ Includes 
flower, celery, corn, lettuce, onions, and tomatoea. 12/ Cleaned basis. 13/ White, 
our. 14/ High fructose, glucose, and dextrose; dry-weight etfcJlwalent. 



In/ormatlon contact: Judy Putnam (202) 786-1870. 
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